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islands 
our state* 



Haw^rl'i is the beautiful^ wprd from'Wbich we get the name of 6u 
ds/ first inhabitants, the^nam^ of their language, arid'the name 



of 



The Hawaiian language has few letters, but from thesa five^ vowels 
and eight consonants comes one of the world's most beautifliT and expres- • 
sive languages. - , ^ - - ' / : . 

So many of bur streets^, our buildings, our- vail ^ and 
'have names which' can be app^ecialied .and understooti .ohly if we know their 
pronunciation and their meaning^ • ^ :^ ' - - Vr^r ^ 

- So much ^f^ur island culture is based-on the lovfeTy melodies of the 
Hawaii an. music and* dance. ^Theinfinite^^^le^e^^ are! part of every ; 

corner of our, islands cari b^i^est known IJirough knowing language which 
gave them birth. . • - \ 5 ,| • ' ^] 

- nThis guide Ts^ intended to as5ist';aaminis€ritor5, teach 
^dedicated to/ achie\^irig" the goals of ^beaching Hawaiijan; its 
culture and furthering understanding among^he .pebple of our beautiful 
state> Hawai 'l^'-Aloha. ' ' . ' ' - • IV . - ' . 
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• PURPOSE OF THf GUIDE 



Thepurpose of the Hawaiian Language program Guide is tovexpress the 
•' philosophy, goals and objectives, and to outline the scope and sequence of 
. Hawaiian language instruction at various levels "for 'the public schools of 
Hawai'i.^ All o'f these elements are treated within the framework of the ■ • 
Master Plan for Hawai'i, the Foundation Program Objectives dnd the Student 
Performance Expectations. . ^ . 

A. document of this nature is not a novel to be read at one sitting. 

The teacher, and especially a beginning teacher,' should skim through th'is 
• guide to identify the ^skills, areas,- problems and possiWe solutions, ' 

presented. Then, when the need arises to get some information on how to . 

handle a certain teaching problem, the teacher can turn to the guide for 

assistance. At- that time in a teacher's hectic routine, having the pertinent 
•information given in detail in one resource or publ icatiori „can be very Kelp- 
' ful. -The Foreign Language Program Guide is an essential companion to the 

Hawaiian Language Program Guide because it-provides the general principles 

of language instruction. • 

The emphasis is to produce cultural awareness and communication competen 
in . the Hawaiian language at levels I,, II, and I IJ ^grades 9/10 -'12).. Progra 
•Goals are presented for the students' development of the four language skills 
listening, comprehension*, speaking, reading, and writing— and an .understanding 
of the cispects of Hawaiian culture. . • . • • / 

, ' .This guide is designed to aid schools in developing their own instruc- 
\ tional progriim, within the framework of the Foundation Program Objectives. Jo 
assist schools- in this effort, the Guide outlines Program' Goal s , Program 
. . . Objectives;, and Student 'Perfonnance Expectations, from which teachers can, 

estai)1ish Instruotional Objectives relative to their own classroom situations.' 

' Hawaiian 1-anguage courses are aoted in the Approved Courses and Code 

- 'Numbers ,(ACCN) document. There are two major divisions: Hawaiian I - IV 
(0831-0834) and Conversational Hawaiian and Culture I and IF (0837 and 0838). '\ 

^ . The latter is more of, an introductory course for students who choose a less. 

- • i^n-dep'tn approach. - • \, • 

The guide dofes not advocate any specific methodology or specific ' . 
materials. Teachers are free to select from, the Approved^ Instructional - >. 
Materials (ATM) publication those materials which they feel are best suited- 
" ' to meet the needs of individual students., Teachers can anticipate a ' 
. -list of Recommended Instructional .Materials arid the Instructional Resource 
" ^^1^^'^°°'*^ Vfhich have been prepared for the Department of Education by the 
^ 'wiahui 'Olelo Hawai' i'. "These publications reflect, resources' which have 

- been gathered by and from many memtlirs of the Hawaiian language teaching 
: community both within and outside" of the Department of Education. 

- ' . *The terms "listening" and "listening ..comprehension" are used interchangeably % 

' in this guide. . » . ' ' . . ^ ^ • > 




The emphasis of th-is gu.ide' is oV^Hawaiian language Program. Goal number 
two which concerns, the listeriing; speaking, reading and writing skills. The-^ 
goal is supportive of and reinforces Foundation Program Objective I: Deyelop 
Basic- Skills for ^Learning, and Effective Communication with Others. , Program 
Goal .numbed -one, which concerns tha cultural aspects of'the language, is ; ^ 
partially covered in DOE/OIS dociimeht TAC 74-735.0, February 1 974, .entitled 
A Hawaii ana Program Guide &.Teacher Orientation . Another afflcial document > 
relating to the teaching of Hawaiian culture is the' excel Tent compilation 
of Hawaiian language and culture materials published by' the Governor's 
Committee/ Hawaiian Text Materials. & Office of Instructional Services. (DQE) 
in 1973 entitled Our Cultural Heritage/HAWAI.' L . (TAC 72-4370) . Yet another . 
publication bei^g prepared by the OIS, General Education^Branch, Science \: 
and Humanities^SeQtioni which will pertain to the teaching of Hawaiian culture, 
should be available to Hawaiian language teachers in* 1979. Program. Goal 
number one, as covered in these documents and in subsequent: . Hawaiian language " 
and culture guidesi is associated ppncipally with Foundation Program Objec- 
tive' VII: Develop ra Continually Grbwi^hg 'Philosophy Such That the Situdent Js: 
Resporrsible io Self As Welt As to Others; and Foundation Program Objective 
VIII: Develop Creative Potential and AeSthetiq Sensitivity.-" 




, . . .WHY STUDY HAWAIIAN? 



The Hawaiian language is a unique language" in a unique land on this 
■ earth. AIT other languages spoken in Hawai',*i are iirroi grant languages which" 
have been brought in from Europe > America^ Asia, and' the other Pacific Islands 
since the discovery and settlement of the Hawaiian' Islandsr by the early 
Polynesian explorers and settlers ^ The s1:udy of the Hawaiian language can ^ 
be an element that tends to unify the ^various racial aind ethnic groups who 
have come together to make Hawai 'i pur common home. : The study of the Ha-* . 
waf i an 1 anguage permits chi 1 dren and adul ts to • del ve into the envi ronmental 
root? of present day Hawai*i since the names of streets, places, areas, 
landmarks and natural' pheriomena^e almost all Hawaiian. 
■■ • . : :.: ' ; . . ' . ' • • • ■ ■ ' ' ^' ' -'. ■ 

Hawaiian-ness pervades in names of plages and people, in ideas des- 
criptive of land, people, and human events, in^ native' behavior,^ in legal 
documents such as \deeds and wills, and j'n the myriad -of cuTtural activities 
that go on yearly in the schools and the community at lar^ge. In the land / 
and in the descendants of the early Hawaiianrs, the language and cultural 
features tiive. ' ■ \ ' \ ' : 

. Far from being a "deadTj^h^^^ of ijtV critics h^ 

the Hawaiian language is "'pfesently being used as a first language by the 
apprdximtely 300 residents and. former residents of the island of Ni*ihau^ 
and by numerous feMpz^,Vespecial;ly those jiving in t^ of our 

HcBjjqi'f nei.- It is the mother 'tongue of several thousand more Hawaiians 
who use it secondarily in^heir norma+» daily corranunications. ^Finally, it 
is the second language which has been aind is being learned annually by 
approximately 1400 students at two university campuses, > seven community 
col leges 3^ thirteen public and private high schools, and <five community 
schdols for adults. ^^^,T^ addition to the courses offered i)y small 

private school s, such as the one at Kawaiaha *o; Church , and those of fered 
by the Queen Lili'uokalani Children's Center^-" : 

. The teaching of culture in our multi-ethnic community is very important 
for all our students, Hawaiian and nonlHawaiian. The teaching of-HaWaiian 
culture i% an integr^arl part of the. Hawaiian language curriculum. A working 
knowledge of the Hawa^^T language greatly .enhances the abilitty of the stu- 
dent to plumb the dep^^ of th'e Hawaiian cultural experience I be. it in the 
area ;0f chant, dance, songs, history, herbal medicine, soctarorganization • 
and the family, spiritual/psychic phenomena, survivaV in the/natural en-, 
vironment, or other aspects of Hawaiian heritage/lifestyle/^ The student 
will find that it is velry satisfying and valuaBT^e^4wsJMrm^ use:;the 
Hawaiian language to interview those who possess Hawatian cultural knowledge 
and to. research numerous topics in the many Hawaiian language manuscripts ^ 
newspapers and books that are available in private collections, at the 
Bjshop Museum, the .Hawai'i State Archives, and t'he State and tJH library. *" 
collections. ' • \ : 



; Many Hawaiian, language teachers and older Hawaiians see the teaching 
of the Hawaiian .language as part of an effort by our- community to pass or^^ 
its linguistic traditions and standards to its younger m.embers. In this^' 
wayi the teaching of Hawaiian is similar to the teaching -of English in the ; 
"schfbols,. ■ /■ ■ ■ ' 

Hawaiian ^Students who may hive felt little inclination to study a * 
/European or Asian' language can enjoy the academic challenge of studying 
.a second language, that ^af theii/ own forebears in these islands. Jhis has 
been found by many, high school teachers to result in an improytedyposltive 
self-image among their Hawaiian and part-Hawaiian students, wi know- 
ledge that the student^ can enjoy an academic subject and do well therein 
has frequently changed' a mediocre student into a motivated , purposeful 
student whossB 14^^ goals haVe; expanded to include community college or 
uai vers ity academic experiendes. 

■■ ■ ' --'i-. - ^ _ ■ ' . . 

' Since streets and plac^ names, boats and'homes', children and pets are 
frequently given Hawaiian nsimes, many Hawaiian and non-HaWaiian students 
would like to acquire a basic understanding of the sound system and general 

-yocafeulary of the Hawaiian jianguage without spending the^ years required to 
learn the language fluentlyj. The learning objectives of these students can 
be- met in Conversational Hawaiian and. Culture classes or in the first year 
of the ^regular Hawaiian language course sequence! * - * 



Many young Hawaiians and part-Hawaiians choose to pursue a career in the 
tourist industry or in the local entertainment field. Knowledge of the Ha- 
'Waiiayi language is very valuable in correctly singing Hawaiian songs, in. 
properly interpreting Hawaiian dances—ancient and modern— and in intelligent- 
ly and honestly planning and presenting the kinds of cultural experiences 
which we should offer to our tourists to Hawai'i so that they may more fully 
appreciate our culturalheritage. 

■ ■ ' - ■ . ■.. . 

With land at such a premium in the State of Hawai'i, numerous families 
are finding that being able. to read and understand wills, testaments, and 
deeds written or printed in the Hawaiian .language, can result, in important 
financial advantages. in dealing with certain government agencies including 
probate and land courts. \ 



•If,.. 

PROGRAM GOALS 



There are two primary goals in the Hawaii anVam 



1. To create an awareness and an appreciflDtibrr of thp various aspects 
of the Hawaiian cultural heritage which still pemieate tne lifestyles of 
many people living today in fftawai'i nei. - . * ^ ^ 

• . . ' * • ' - ' '■■ 

2. To teach students the b&sic listening comprehension, reading, 
speaking and writing skills which Will lead to the ability to think and 

to communicate in the Hawaiian'language. » t 
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. ^ - * PROGRAM OBJECTIVES: CULTURE 

• -^ ^ ■ _ . . ■ ' ■ • •^ ■ 

The objectives of culture instruction within the Hawaiian Unguage program are: 

I. . To develop a fuller understanding of the Hawaiian 'ohana or extended family . 
system-,\both as it operated in pre-contact times and as it operates today. 

2. To develop a' receptive" attitude toward the Hawaiian language and & realistic 
view of the culture it represents. 

■ 3. To develop an acquaintance with and respect for Hawaiian speaking people in 
the student's bv(n family and community and elsewhere throughout the State and nation, 

4. To develop an ability wiCin the student to identify those cultural aspects 
of contemporary life in HawaiH which spring frorti the Hawaiian cultural heritage. 

5. To develop a fuller understanding of the meaning of words, their background 
and any special significance they might have in view of cultural emphasis. 

6. To develop a knowledge. of Hawaiian food preparation for.- pract-ical modern . 
day use, including such methods' as cooking, steaming i ft an imu or imderground 
oven, baking," feauZa'i or drying in the sun, and.raw food prepa:ratibn. 

7. To develop within: many students a more "positive image based on ex-amples 
of successful Hawaiian- -male and female role models, drawn '.'from legendary and historical 
sources and from contemporary Community-based' resource persons whenever available. 

V 8. To develop an understanding and. appreciatidn. of the v'arious aspects of 
Hawaiian music, including the poetry, vocabulary, rhythm, literary devices, ?caona 
or underlying meaning, and melody of di^s and song^. 

9.. To develop an understanding of Hawaiian placeSfame^, including, in some 
cases, the systems or methods used in naming areas of land, fresh water, and/or sea. 

10. To develop an, understanding and appreciation^. of Hawaiian names as tradi- 
tionally bestowed upon newborn children by Hawaiian speaking senior members of the 

'ohana. -^-■■'C""^--^ *' ' " 

II. To encourage an interest' among students in, the athletic endeavors and 
quieter pastimes of the Hawaiiansi including surfing, canoe paddling, various games 
such as 'ulu maika and ybnane, feopa, qui It making, lauhald and launiu (coconut leaf) 
weaving, and the making\of adornments using the'various plants, flowers, leaves and 
nuts found throughout Hawai,-'i- nei\. v 

12. To develop a knowTsedge of history and historical figures, important pre- 
contact aii'iy cultural /mythological /I engendary heroes, and other literary 
characters found in the corpus of Hawc^iiari literature comprised of books, Hawaiian 

'newspapers, manuscripts and chants. ,• 

13. To encourage and assist those students who are^interested in doing genea- . 
logical research by introducing them to pedigree charts, -the locations of and how- to 
use the genealogical research sections of the Hawai'i State Archives, -the Bureau of 
Vital Statistics, the Bureau of , Conveyances , the Hawai 'i State Library andthose 
services available to the public through the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints CMormon), and by discussing with them how important genealogies and oral ; . 
history were to Hawaiian families both in former times and to many still today. 



. To develop a fuller, understanding of the importan'ce of fishing .and farming < 
Hawaiian, including, the techniques employed, the religious rituails and signifi- 



: 14. 
to the 

cance associated^with such techniques, .and the nfethods of di strjbuti on ^ preparation 
and "consumption of the sea/fresh water foods and the fanning produce.,' 



J5. To develop a refinement in the appreciation of Hawaiian^/zziia kahiko {ancient 
dances) and )mla 'auana (modern Hawaiian dancies to instrumental, music) based. on 
increased understanding of the cuTturaT, linguistic, and historical/legendary aspects 
of the dances and accompanying .chants and songs. «. \ -[ 

- 16. ''to develop a mor6. complete understanding of the part nat;ur56 conservation 
placed in the -lives of the Hawaiians <luring the thousand years before European 
contacTt and to relate that understanding to a model for living in harmonj^ with , 
naturie. in our modern-day lives. ; * - ' 

' . ^. ' ' ^ \ 

1,7. To develop a sensitivity to and ah:appreciatioh of ♦the positive influences 
that' non-Hawafi an ethnic groups have exerted. on the Hawaiian cultural linea^^ 
experienced to some degree by all residelits of the State. These iiffl^CT^ 
hut are not limited to, the introduction of the 'writing system, theyijitroduction of 
the Western system of musical notation,; t+ie introduction of musicar .instruments ♦ 
such as the 'ukulele^ guitar and viol Tii, and the introduction of various' species 
of flora now fully incorporated into -Hawaii an iei-ma king. . ^ 

_18. To develop an understanding of the effects and the extent of the negative 
influences that non-Hawaiian ethnic groups have exertfed on the Hawaiian cultural 
heritage since foreign contact in 1778'. These influences include, but are not 
limited to, the introduction of/diseasesi money-based economy, noxious plants and 
destructive, animals, ;the foreign* concept of land tefiUre, and the impos^ition of ' 
confli^cting ^cultural values. • ^ . " < * * 

/ 19. To develop an acquaintance with the religious aspecj:s--in^^ the ' 

Hawaiian people in j^re-^^contact times, during the missionary period and in. more 
modern times. ;^ ^ ^ - 

20. To develop an understanding of and apprefciation for the Hawaiian method 'of . 
solving problems known as ho'.oponopono^ which is still used by families, groups and 
organizations up to the present day, ,^ / / 

21. To develop, through comparison with Hawaii em language and ^ijlture, a fuller^ 
understanding of the close relationships which existafeaiid still exist *with other 
Polynesian cultures and languages. ^ / 

22. To^encourage artistically talented s4:udents to express their interest in f 
the Hawaiian cultural heritage experience by composing their own poetry and songs 

in Hawaiian and English, by studying- and presenting the choreogra^phy of Hawaiian 
dances, and by physically rendering the essence of their interest through the 
artistic media of drawing, painting, sculpture, woodcarving and the Tike. 
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PROGRAM OBJ^ECTIVESiyV LANGUAGE SKILLS 



The Student should be able: ■ • . 1 

^-^ - • . .' 

. 1. to listen to and compreheTid the Hawaiian language, when spoken'at' 
a normal speed on a subject within ^the. range of the student's 
;/ experience. ^ , . * ' ' • 

' ■ \^ ■ ■ - ' ' . V. ■ 

.2. To speak vyell enough to communicate directly with a native speaker 
within the range of the student/s experience. 

3> To 'understand and .use various aspects Of non-verbal commuhiGatjon 
common to nativ^ speakers of Hawaiian. 

4. To read material on a g1>/en level with, direct understanding and 
• without translation. ' ; /a- 

To write about a subject within the range of the student *s ex-- * 
perienpe using authentic Hawaiian patterns. • - 



• 6, 'to develop a better command of the English lailgua.ge through . . 
v^i . additional perspectiv gained by study ihgvanot+ier language. 

•7;' To*-learn ^basic grammar and u >^ • . 

. 8. To learn to think in Hawaii any the ultimate goal of language study. 
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•the hierarchy of goals, objectives, and performanqe 
objectives in the hawaiian language program 



' The Master Plan for Public Education in Hawaii mentions a number of 
educational purposes which relate to the Asian, European and Pacific Lan- * 
guage ^Program. _ One purpose concerns helping students to Undersxand and to 
appreciate other indivldyals belonging to social, Cultural and'ethnic groups 
different from their own. Another purpose concerns developina a respon- . 
sibllity to self through wDrki rig toward self-fulf/illment and Si^eloping^a 
positive self-image and s^lf-direction. ^ And'stiVl another purpose deals with 
helping students acquire the skills qf listening, speaking, reading and 
writing. * • 

The Asian, European^ and Pacific Language Program has, in varying degrees 
.either a direct or an 1 ndirectv influence on the att^dnment^ of many of the 
Foundation Program Object-iv^s which are translations qf the educational pur- 
poses. ♦ * * ' ^ ^ • 

^ the actual program ^o'als 'and program objectives^ for learning culture 
, and language are listed in the Foreign' Language Program Guide, published in 
October 1977. Those specific to Hawaiian are found in this guide. 

. / ■ - . - • , . . . ■■ ■ ; . 

The performance' expectations found pn pages 11 12 are more refined 
guidelines- of the expected outcomes at the classroom level The performance 
expectations .are delineations of the' program objectives. 

The teacher- must bear irfmind, howe\^er, that the performance expect atfions 
etre "by no means' exhaustive or inclusive. They-serve only as gyideposts^ by 
which teachers can idefttify instructional or teaching qbjectives. ^ *. , 

A graph-ic illustration of the -hierarchy of relationships is found on 
the foil owing 'page. 

KAtJAi 
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GRAPHIC ILLUSTRATION ^OF THE HIERARCHY OF GOALS, OBJECTIVES, AND 
PERFORMANCE EXPECTATIONS IN THE HAWAIIAN LANGUAGE PROGRAM , - 

■ S ■ 
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The Master Plan j^: 
Statements of eleveji educational purposes. 



The Foundation Prograin Objectives 
Statements of eight overall objefctives, 



/ 



Progr^ Goals 
GeneraJL statements of prograin goals. 



Program Ob j ect ives 
More specif ic^ statements ,of'pr4) gram goals. 



Performance Expectations 
Representative delineations of program objectives, 



Instructional Objectives ^ 
( Teaching Objectives) ^ 

Spiecific statements identified by teacher 
with focus on studjsmt performance. 
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PERFOIIMANCE EXPECTATIONS FOR 
ASIAN. EUROPEAN AND PACIFIC LANGUAGES 



First Year' of the Language 



Second Year of the Language' 



Third, Year of the Language 



I Discusses som^uays in w)iich 
' cultural differences [e.i., proxi- 
lity of speakers) pla^ii!|portant 
roles iii .mbal coinaunicaition, ' 

% Explains how knowledge of. a new 
language enhances the potential 
for new experiences. 



I Explains how cultural value 
differences can be understood 
through, ihe study (if a new 
language! ■ 

■ ,. , V ' ■ ■ 

I Discusses the role a new language 
plays in-meeting society's needs 
for coMunication ainong countries 
and cultures. ■ : 



Participates in aesthetic, expres 
'sions of the- new culture, such a' 
dancing, singing, and co&king. 



• Identifies selected art forms that 
are representative of , thtf npw 
•culture. 



• Discusses som'^ i^esthetic -contribu- 
,tions of . the culture and the new 
■ language to American lile., • .; 

■•• Reads aloud written material m 
„ , the 'new language to enjoy its 
, rhytk, tone, and sound. : 

" ■ ■ , , ■ ' ] . ' ' ' 
ERIC '^^ ,. 



• Relates ^ow similarities among 

• cultures 'are partly caused by the , 
increasing ease of cooiounication and 
travel. 4 , 

I Explains how one's own perspective 
has been broadened through the study 
of a 'new language and the culture 
assQciated wi^h it, 

i ' ' ' ' ' ' ' 

I Compares the culture of the 

country(ies) where the new language 

' is spoken with one's own, * , . 

, . • . ■ '^ * Q ; ; 

• Discusses ways in which types of , 
art forms vary among cultures : 



• Explains, the way in which tie art , 
forms of a' culture reflect its 
values, customs, and environment. 

•' Identifies 'selecba art forms that 
are representative of the new 
culture. ^ / , • . 



'• Demonstrates an understanding that 
Uhe'art foims'of a- ctilture reflect 
its values, history. . and environment. 

• •Reads and comprehends cultural* 
■information written in the basic: 
vocabulary of the new language. 



• Demonstrates an awareness of notable '; ,; 
events, conditions, and ideas which ; 
have influenced langiiage and its 
culture,' ' .. 

'9 Discusses SQnie of the major personali- 
ties which have influenced the history • 
, of the country ties) where the new 
language is spoken. , ' 

I Recognizes how the; values and traditions 
of a, country are often reflected in its 
language, 



• Identifies, selects; and uses alternativ, 
solutions to interpersbnal conflicts 
which might arise from cultural differ 
ences. . ' 



• pemonstrates the understanding that .the 

, art forms of a culture reflect its values 

• hi3^ory and environment. / ■ 

• Uses the aesthetic expressions of the ; 
new culture (such as music, art, perform- 
ing arts literature, "cooking, and 
archifecture).vfpr one's own enrichment. 

• Demonstrates^n aesthetic aspect of the 

• new culture through art, dance, dramas, 
etc.' 

% • . ■ . ■ , - , ' 

• Identifies some major' writers and works 
in the "new language and comments on 
their influence upon the language and , 
the culture, ' ' . 



First Year of the Language 



\ Reads, 'with general con|fcn'$ion, 
siiple selections in the|new ■ 
language. 

► Writes basic sentences in the new 
, language.,' , _ 



I .Exchanges amenities with a speaker 
of the new language. 



I Demonstrates sensitivity, to 
the needs of a speaker of the new 
language, by responding to verbal 
and nonverbal cues. - 

I Coramunicates with a speaker of the 
new language using basic vocabu- 
lary ihcludiiig numbers and 
measurement. ' 



I 
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^ Second Year of the Language . 



• Reads,. with general comprehension, 
literary selections in the new 
language. . ■, 

• Reads aloud written material in, the ■ 
new language to .enjoy its rhythm,, 
tone, and sound. , , 

• Creat,es an jmginal paragraph dn the 



new 



laligiiage.; ^ 



• Reads simple stories and poetry in 
the new language which evoke 
personal aesthetic pUasure. ^ 



• Correspo'nds. with a spealter of the 
new language. ' ^ , ' 



• Demonstrates sensitivity to 

the, needs o"f a -sp^aker of the new 
language by/responding to verbal 
and non-verbal cues. '. • 

• Communicates. with a speaker of. the" 
new language using basic vocabulary 
including numbers, raeasurement, and 

■ . ^IIloney;.■ , , , ' 

■■'I--', '- ■ .1. ' . , 

.^y* .Converses in the new language In a 

familiar situation. 

•.■Identifies stories, poetry, and 
music of the new language and 

• ; culture which evoke persoi]al 
aesthetic pleasure, v 



.Third Year of the Language 



— — ■ — — . .el . , ; 

• Reads aloud written material in the 
new language to "enjoy its Rhythm, tone 
and sound,. . 

• Reads, with general comprehension, 
simple literary selections in the new 

. language" ' ' ^ • 

• Reads simple stories and poetry in the 
. new language which evoke personal . ' ' 

aesthetic pleasure. • 

• C^responds with a speaker of the new 

language.:, / . ^ 



• Creates an original composition in th€ 
new language. 



• Communicates with a, speaker 'of the 
new language using basic vocabulary. 
inclu(ling numbers,! measurement, and. . 

• money. ■ , 

• Uses insights gained;through the' study 
of the new. language to. enhance inter- 
action with people who speak the 
language. , ' ,, .' 

• Converses in the new language in a' 
. familiar situation.. 



• )Uses the new, language for. personal 
■ enjoyment; ' . ' 

• Listens to selected literary art . 
forms' in the new language. 




CHAPTER 2 



Mai h'a'alele i ke a'o. 
Do not refuse to be taoght, 
(Knowledge is that which one absorbs.) 
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THE FOUR 'SKILLS 



The section on the "Overall GcJals of Foreign Language Study" in 
Hawai 'i * as written. in the Foreign Language Program Guide i^egins with- 
the following: " " . . - 

1. To listen to and/comprehend the foreign language (in this 
. casey the native Hawaiian language) when §poken at a nol^nal 
speed on a subject within the range of the 'student *sexper- 
' ; fence. - , * ' 



2. To speak well enough to communicate directly with a native 
speaker within the range of the student ^s experience. 

3. To read material ^on a g^'ven level with direct understanding, 
and without translation. ^ • 

A, To write about a subject withir> the range of the studept's 
. experience using authentic patterns , of . the people whose 

. language is being stydied 

These are.the primary skills which are to be sought through the 
sttidy of languages i 

a ... . . . » ^ ■ .. 
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. THE- FOUR LANGUAGE LEARNING SKILLS - 

The four s'fcills that are inyblved in language learning are the two 
receptive skiUsrrlistening compreheosion and reading--and the two pro- - 
ductive skills—spealcing and writipg.^ M^^ teachers tend to be overly 
concerned in the beginning with thteprd'ductive skills and do not spend 
enough time working and drilling their ist^^ the receptive skills. 

Some audio-lingual teaching methods which are used to teach Euro- 
pean languages stress a non-reading segment at the beginning of t;he 
course aad then a natural progression through the four skills which one 
acquires 'when learning one^s own native language, i .e. > listening 
comprehension, speaking, reading and finally writing. 

According to Kenneth Chastain in his text Developing Second^Lanauage 
Ski lis: Theory to Practi ce , it has been shown that the "hypothesized 
transfer from oral to written skills has hot occurred in actua^T practice. 
Learning the oral skills, first has hot automatical lyr:improyed the studeffts' 
reading or writing ability." 

He goes on to explain why this stress on oral skills does not neces- 
sarily improve reading comprehension' by saying that "the extrapolation of 
theory^from the first-Unguage dcquisition«process to second-language 
teaching techniques is somewhat tenuous." Since languages are different 
•and students' Teaming abilities are different, it is recommended that thre 
teacher appeal to as many of the senses as possible in pr^esenting the 
material to be learned. Some students Will pick-up vocabulary, and gram- 
matical material orally and aurally and'feel comfortable in sucJi ah en- 
vironment, whereas others who have been conditioned to book Teaming 
v/ill get panicky when faced with strictly oral presentations.^ It would 
seem logicai that the teacher would modify or completely. change the teach- 
ing method feeing used if it were found to interfere with the learning 
abilities of the majority of the students in the class. 

Being flexible and more highly attuned to students' learning problems 
is perhaps more important for language teachers than for others. Since the 
students V learning is cumulative> it is most important that the teacher not 
forge ahead just to meet a syllabus date if a good basic foundatiqn has not 
yet been Taid in the minds of the students. 



^Kenneth Chastain, Developing Second-Language Skills: Theory 'to Practice 
(Chicago, 19^6), p. 279. ^ . . : ••' . 



^Ibid 
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THE LISTENING SKILL 



In developing the listening comprehension skill the Hawaiian language 
teacher is striving to create the ability within the student to understand 
nati ye speech at normal speed in free or unstructured situations, In at- 
tending a La Kukdhekdhe ('JShakui /dlelo J?awai'i-sponsored Conversation Diay 
for students,' teachers and native speakers), talking to a kupunaj or con- 
versing on a telephone in Hawaiian, the student will be able to understand 
most .of what is being said. This is rtdt to say that the student will under- 
stand every single word. Native English speakers frequently hear words 
that they don't understand exactly or at all and yet > from the context of. 
the sentence, they are able to guess some meaning. 
• . . : " ^ ■• \ ■ \ ' 

This is what the Hawaiian language teacher must stress to the students- 
listen for clues to increase understanding. They must learn to listen to 
the whole utterance arid make deductions instead of being frustrated and 
thrown off jiist because they missed one word. 

The student must also be taught that it is not against some unwritten 
law to interrupt or in some other way corranunicate to the speaker that 
understanding has not taken place. Tilting the head, furrowing the brOw, 
emitting a quizzical grunt, or simply asking,"Pe/iea?," will indicate to the 
speaker that something needs to be repeated. The students do this fre- 
quently when speaking English or pidgin so they should be informed that it 
is also okay for them to do so when listening to a Hawaiian speaker. 

Finally, the student should also be shown that, in face to face situ- 
ations, ^tKe listener has a definite role to play in carrying the conver- 
sation forward with appropriate Hawaiian verbal and non-verbal responses. 
Pointing put to the class how difficult it is to continue talking, even in 
English, when your listener. sits silent and immobile is an effective way of 
making them ^a re of their unconscious English speakings "listener behavior," 
Once this is accomplished, the teacher can help students learn the Hawaiian 
murmurs and motions to use as an "active" listener. - 



Developing Listening Skills Initially 

Teachers of the Hawaiian language do not ^^are the same problems that 
many other second-language teachers must overcome in, this initial phase. In 
general, Hawaiian shares sounds with English to the extent that the students 
do not have^to 1 earn completely new and unfamil iar $ounds or tones. Several 
problems do" present themselves, however, and the teacher should begin work on 
them irraneJiately. • .* 

r Aso can be seeri tn the following chart, listening comprehension problems 
may be encountered by the beginning students when dealing with the glottal 
stop CokinaJj vowels marked with the vowel- lengthening macron (kahcxkd); Sind 
the dipthongs (vowel clusters). 



PRONUNCIATION OF HAWAIIAN; IN RELATIONSHIP Tt3 THE LISTENING SKILL 

The following is quoted from the PukuM-Elbert Hawaiian Dictionary ; 
Consonants ' - 



p, k 

h, 1 , m, n 
w 



about as in English but with less aspiration 
about as in English 

after e and i usually like /v/; after o and w 
usually like /w/; .initially and after like 
/v/ or /w/ 

a glottal stop r'okina^ similar to the sound 
between the oh^s in English o/i-oh 



Vowel s 
Unstressed; 

a 

, e 
i 

0 

Stressed: 



a, a 

e 

e 

i, 2 
0, 5 
u, u 



like /a/ in above 
like /e/ in bet 
like /y/ in city 
like /o/ in sole 
like /oo/ in moon 



like /a/ in far 
like /e/ in bet 
like /ay/ in play 
like /ee/ in see 
like /o/ in sole 
like / 00/ in moon 



Rising Dipthongs 

ei, eu, oi, ai, ae, ao, au 



Note; Remeitiber that these are( 
pure vowel sounds— they - 
should not have off-glide:>> 
at the end, i.e., they 
should not change in vowel 
quality at the end of the 
sound. 



these are always stressed on the 
first member but the two members 
are not as closely joined as in 
"^English. 



The teacher should be especially careful in presenting and in evaluating 
the students' repetition of the dipthong sets which are frequently mispro- 
nounced: ' ■ ' 



ae vs. av 
aq vs. au 
oe vs. oi 



^Mary Kawena Puku'i and Samuel H. El bert . Hawai ian Dictionary (Honolulu, 
1975), p. xxxvii. ■■■ . . -.N^ 
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Several activities should be planned to impress upon the students the 
importance of .aurally discriminating .*the"environments where the ^oHna arid 
JcahaJ^ are present and where they are absent • Frequently the student will 
find that understanding, the word being spoken will .depend on hearing the *v 
glottal stop^ and/or the lengthened vowel . This, indicates, therefore, that ^ 
these two elements are phonemes of the Hawaiian language; thal^'s, ,they - ^ 
can be the contrastive element in minimal pairs of sounds in the Hawaiian 
language where the only difference in meaning will be the^ presence or ab- 
sence of the glottal stop or the lengthened vowel. 

Once the teacher has explained the existence of these phonemic dif- 
ferences, a few exercises should begin to get the students to hear the 
differences. Since a basic exchange to be used early in the course is: 

'0 wai kou inoa? ^ What is your name? 

*0 ^ ko 'u inoa. name is 

the two words and A:^'u can be contrasted together with, a noun in an 
exercise using pointing to see, if the students hear and understand the dif- 
ferences at a phonemic level. 

■ .-• ■: . ■ ' ■■•(•[■ 

Such an exercise could consist of such 0-possessed words as ka'a^ lole^ 
papale^ nnkudhine^ kupuna kane following kou or ko'u. The teacher tells the 
students to point to themselves when they hear the word ko'u (my) and to a 
partner in "conversation" when they hear the word fc^u (your). The teacher 
should H[)€ sure to stress to the students that the teacher or the tape is 
simply quoting what the student would be saying in the conversation if the 
student were able at that point to converse in Hawaiian. This is to avoid 
the confusion, of bringing the physical pi^esence of a third person (the 
teacher)' into the dynamics of the "conversation" between the two students at 
this time. 

The teacher says: The student points to: 

. ko'u lole . . self . 

kou papale " partner 

kou mczkuoMne f-K] ^ partner 

■ ko'u ka'a ' fM. ■ ' ■ self 

ko^u hXpuna miie^ * self 

' ■ ' / ' \ ' • ' V ^ / . . ' • •" . • 

To determine whethjBif^ the students are hearing the differences between 
declarative and interrogative sentences and declarative and imperative sen- 
tences, the teacher cait draw the punctuation symbols /./, /?/, and /!/ on 
the board or put them a handout quiz-type answer sheet. Upon hearing a 
sentence, the students^are to point to a symbol on the board or circle the 
appropriate symbol on their paper. 

:.;•'.<)■■ • ...*•. 
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In variations of this activity later on when reading and writing have 
been ilitroduced, the teacher can write words on the board or overhead pro- 
jection film and the students, can be told to point to, the word on the left 
or right of the board or'screen as the teacher reads the words. Of course, 
when the students are able to write, short vocabulary quizzes or dictations 
will tell the stQdents themselves^ and the teacher whether or not they are 
hearing the glottal stop and the lengthened vowels when they iare pronouncecj. 

As the students progress in their vocabulary building and struct ural.^ 
understanding, the teacher should use such techniques as direct questions,' 
indirect discotjrse, and sjiort readings after which questions are asked in 
English or Hawaiian depending on the difficulty level of the material. 

Students need to attune their ears to the rhythm of the Hawaiian lan- 
guage since few of them have the opportunity to hear native speakers on a 
regular basis. This rn5y-be accomplished by having them listen to Hawaiian . ' 
language broadcasting on Vocsl^^^^r^^^^ when available, by having them listen 
to taped portions of such broadcasts or^ to taped conversations, by having 
them listen to live conversations betweM the teacher and the native, s 
er drillmaster if available, or by having them listen to the teacher dis- 
course briefly in Hawaiian or read^passages from Hawaiian prose or poetry. 
This should be done to make them aware of pronunciation, rate of speed, in- 
tonation, stress, type and frequency of juncture and liaison, means of in- - 
dicatihg comprehension, and volume. 

Districts within the Department of Education have been allotted money 
for the native speaker Language Drillmaster program'. This money may be v 
available to the Hawaiian language teacher on a revolving basis and so in- 
terested teachers should inquire at their schools and at the district level. 
A machine that some teachers have found helpful is the Language^ Master tape 
machine which employs cards with magnetic tape attached to' the bottom. A 
picture, number, word or sentence can be put on the card with a Hawaiian 
utterance recorded on the tape and the students can use this to work on their 
pwn time for listening comprehension and speaking practice. ;/ ■ , ^ 

Aspects of Hawaiian which are aurally similar to English but have dif- 
ferent meanings should be explained, e.g., the frequent use of 4th level 
intonation to indicate pleasure and firiendliness as opposed to its rare use 
in English which denotes disbelief or extreme surprise and implies effeminacy. 

The close- relationship between pidgin and Hawaiian stress and; intonation, 
word order and means of indicating comprehension should be pointed out and^^,^ 
the students should be encouraged to use their knowledge of pidgin" in learning 
Hawaiian. This can be particularly helpful for pidgin-speaking students who 
have been told that the one aspect of language in which they have any skill 
is "bad" or "sub-standard"; instead it can be viewed aS.. a tooT and a natural 
advantage in learning Hawaiian. 

The Importance of Listening . ^ ■ 

Since students do not need to listen so carefully in English in order 
to understand what the teacher is^saying in class, they will carry over this 




r same habit in .the Hawaiian language classrooTrf; It^s important that the 
•teacher stress FROM THE BEGINNING that a language learning class is NOT the 
"same as a Hawaii ana class or math class or any other kind of class that they . 
: have taken in their native language Language researchers have found that 
they must hear three, to five times as much in a language class as in a native- 
^;^<language based class. They must develop their auditory memory and acquire > 
^listening skills which can only be done if their short attention spans\ and 
poor listening habits are overcome by the diligent work of a knowledgeable 
teacher in the initial weeks of the Hawaiian language class* \ ; 

In the* second half of Wneth Chastain's previously. Cited text, numerous 
examples are given of activities which build aural discrimination, perception 
and auditory memory, comprehension and even affective sensitivity. It is' > 
highly recommended that the Hawaijan language teacher acquire this text, which 
thoroughly discusses second-language learning and teaching in theory and, 
more importantly for the classroom teacher, in practice. 

' Below are quoted twelve tips to teachers which can be used' to stimulate ^ 
student attentiveness in class: 

1. tell the students why they need to listen. 

2. Explain the frustrations that may accompany attempts 
to comprehend the spokeo second language. 

3. Call on students in random order. Keep* them guessing 
as to who is next. 

4. Expect and encout'age participation". They must listen 
to participate. . . ■ 

5. Keep the pace moving at a clip sufficient to maintain 
interest. " ^ 

6. Be interested yoursetlf in what is going on. 

7. Have fun. Occasional laughter ^ill do as much as any-, 
thing to keep some students involved in class activities. . 

8. Select content to which the students can relate. 

9. Provide a variety of activities. 
' 10. Be responsive to student ideas. and input in the class. 

Nothing is so interesting as to see one's own idea in- 
corporated into some future' class. ^ . 

11. Give them material worth listening to and at a level 
consistent with their capab'ili ties. 

12. DO NOT PERMIT STUDENTS NOT TO LISTEN. Students who 
spend day after day in your class wandering list^ 
less-ly through ^ dream world of their-own cannot- be 
successful second-language learners. * 

Finally, the Hawaiian language teacher should include testing / 
• for listening comprehension in any testing program just as testing for'^ ^ 
speaking, reading, and writing skills would i)e included. Early in the 
course this can be accjomplished by setting up an answer sheet withi for ex- 
ample, answer "a" being "glottal stop" and answer "b" being "no glottal 
stop". The same can be done for thk lengthened vowel. The teacher could 
put "long" and "short" for answers and "b" on the answer sheetv As the 



^Chastain, op. cit . ^ p. 286. 
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teacher says the word or as taped material is played, the student simply 
circles the correct symbol or answer. The. qther three skills are not needed 
nor^re they being tested,^ For example: . 

A. Glottal stop vs. . no glottal stop B. Long vowel vs. short vowel 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 



a 
a 



b * 
b 

{ b 
b * 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 



a 
a 



b 

b * 
b 

b • 



The teacher says: 



A. 



kou 



1. 

2. ma'v 
'3. ■■ ho 'iho 'i 
4. pau 



(vs. feo'w) 

(vs. rriai) 

(vs. koihoi) 

(vSv. pa'u) 



1. 'eha 

2. kaua 

3. huTm 

4. pa'u 



(vs. 'eha) 

(vs. kaua) 

(vs. huhu) 

(vs. pa'u) 



The teacher will have gone over these and similar sets previously so that 
when the test is administered, the second half of the minimal pair is not said. 

A similar type test can be a-dministeVed when the reading of Hawaiian words 
with the correct marks has been introduced. However, the actual word? can be 
printed- on the answer sheet. For example: ♦ 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 



( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 



paw * 

kaiia * 

uliuli * 
kuz 




( ); 

w 

( ) 
( ) 



pa 'u 

pa'u * 
kaua. 
'utl 'utl 
laipima * 



An example of thi^ type of listening comprehension test is given in the 
appendix. The teacher can use the form given and vary the test almost 1 imit- 
lessly since different words can be chosen each time the test is administered. 
It is perhaps easier on the teacher and fairer to the students if the test 
IS taped beforehand by the teacher or some other speaker so that everyone 
"hears:; e;«cactly the same thing each time one particular form of the test is 
giveii.'V'::&V^^^^^ ■ ' " . : 



In hef's^ednid edition of Modern Language Testing (1977), Rebecca M. 
Valette describes" numerous ways of testing all tour skills. In testing for 
listening canprehension, teachers can use drawing tests td see if the students 
understand time tel ling, dates and arithmetical operations. Other types of 
tests use pictures on the answer sheet. A single picture can be used for 
true-false testing." Several lettered pictures can be presented while the 
teacher utters a phrase; the student then circles the letter of the picture 
which corresponds to the utterance. . 

■ ■■ ■■■ .i\ ■ V ■ ■ ■ ■■■ ■ " 

A list of vocabulary pictures can be put on the board or on the answer 
sheet. The teacher *says a sentence and the student puts the letter of the 
appropriate vocabulary picture on the answer sheet. 



Multiple pi Gtures can also be used for testing listening comprehension, 
as can brief dialogues, situational conversations, question-answer and state- 
ment-rejoinder items, and-completion-of-thought items; 

Grammatical forms can be tested using multiple choice answer sheets also. . 
The student could be given an answer sheet where "A" means- singular or past 
and "B" means plural or non-past. As ^sentences are read wherein singular- ' 
plural items or past-non-past items are being tested, the student simply 
circles "A" or "B". . v 

Many other types of listening comprehension tests are suggested in Valette* 
book,which is highly recommended to Hawaiian language teachers. 



THE READING SKILL 



Although: many texts tend to place the speaking skill after the listening 
comprehension skill , "this guide-will discuss thfe reading skill second since 
this skill is a receptive skill along with listening.. In reality, in most 
second-language classrooms, most teachers teach an eclectic method which in- 
troduces all four skills very early 'in the first year. 

• ' ' ' ■ . . ■ * ■ • ■ ■ 

Many students are tied to the written word and panic when required to 
do everything orally. The teacher should try" to wean such students away from 
strict dependency on the written word in order -to improve the students' 
auditory memory, sound perception and discrimination, and message decoding 
and reaction abilities. ' . 

However, it should also be recognized that. the judicious use of written 
material in the first few weeks of the course can speed up the students' ac- 
quisition of receptive skills so that they may begin to work earlier on- 
'their productive skills of speaking and writing. 

' Unlike other second-language written materials, written Hawaiian will 
not be unfamiliar to the majority of the students* in the beginning Hawaiian 
language class, they see it in street names and place liames, people's names, 
well-known vocabulary words used in English and pidgin, Hawaiian songs, and 
common phrases and greetings- used in promotional and other ti^pes of materials 
seen in brochures, magazines, newspapers, greeting cards and^ signs. 

The Hawaiian language teacher's biggest problem initially will be to 
make the students understand that all the sounds used in speaking Hawaiian 
^are not fully represented by the tra^ditional twelve letters used since 1826. 
The Hawaiians were using as allophones the sounds /k/ and /t/, 71/ - /r/ - 
and sometimes /d/, and /v/ and /w/. Since the missionaries ctfuld determine 
no phonemic differences in the usage of the various sounds in each set Jthe 
alJophones), they voted on which sounds were heard most frequently in their 
mission stations and the twelve letter p?'5pa (Hawaiian Alphabet) was final- 
ly decided upon for printing purposes. It included the letters a, ij Oj 
u, he-, ke, la, mu, nu, pi, and we. In spite of this "official" alphabet . 
since 1826, some Hawaiian speakers on most islands still use the sound /t/ 
in certain environments and Hawaiian speakers from Ni 'ihau frequently use ^ 
the sound /r'/. As was seen in the pronunciation guide quoted .from the Puku i 
■Elbert- Hawaii an Dictionary (p. 16) , both the /v/ and /w/ sounds are appro- 
priate 'HependTnguporrthe^phQnetic en vironme however, only the letter 
"w" is used in writing. . 

Other probl em not addressed by the 'early missionaries and only hap- 
hazardly addressed by subsequent lexicographers include inconsistencies iji 
marking the glottal stop aftd long vowels and the orthography of certain words 

The Puku'i-Elbert Hawaiian Dictionary in its various editions was the 
first dictionary to include consistently the 'ofeina and 'kx3hal<o in spelling 
Hawaiian words. Previous dictionaries had<either used all manner of marks 



or had ignored the matter entirely. The teacher should note that there are 
a few typographical errors in the Hawaiian Dictionary and the latest edl- 
tiSri should be used or reference, whenever possible since revision and up- 
dating have taken place over the years. 
I. ■ . ■ . ' . ■ • , • ■ ■ , . . ' • 

To address the problem pf orthography, intereisted Hawaiian language 
teaching professionals formed an orthography cormiittee within the 'Aiahui 
'dlelo EdwaiHy the professional Hawaiian Language Association, to attempt 
to resolve the many problems faced by Hawaiian language teachers in teaching 
and using a somewhat non-standardized written Hawaiian language. During 1978 
the group met bi-monthly over a period of several months to: discuss and decide 
upon a standardized orthography which would be used and taught by the Hawaiian 
language teachers in Hawai'i. 

The combination of certain morphological components was looked at care- 
fully.. If the morpheme was a word and could stand alone, in general it was 
so written. If, however, the morpheme was not a word and could not stand alone, 
.it was written in combination with another morpheme. For example, the word 
fpr parent in Hawaiian is nuxkua. t The word for molher is made up of two mor- 
;phemes: makua (parent) and^hine (morphological suffix indicating feminine 
gender). Makua cdin standby itself, /i-ine does not have a meaning, by itself; 
therefore the word for inother is written together: ^makudhine. 

in contrast, the word for father is made up of two morphemes which are 
words, m?cm ( parent) and fcane (male); therefore it is written separately, 
ma/cwa fcana, in the revised orthography. . ' 

■ 

In the same Way, the word for he or she, previously written 'cp^a, haso 
been rewritten ia.. The first morpheme indicates the subject marker and . 
the second means he or she and both can be used in other environments by them- 
selves. ' v . ^ 

". - .■'(».'•■. ' ' . • , 

The results of the orthography committee's research and deliberations 
are presently being disseminated to interested persons for their input and 
should be available in 1979. Copies can be acquired by writing to the- '>Sw- 
TiM^ '52e2o ffawai'^i at P.-O. Box 22902, Honolulu, Hawai'i 96822." A summary ♦ 
of. the report is included in the appdndix'of this guide. 



Phases in Teaching Reading 

■ ■ •• : '^1 ■ ■ - . ■ . ■ 

Since the writing system used to represent Hawaiian sounds il more f)lidn6ti 
than that used in many languages, including English, the problem of getting the 
students to give the approp:riate sounds for the symbols bein^ read should 'not 
prove too difficult. Howevier, this presjiipposes 'that the teacher uses materials 
in the beginning level classes which hat^ b«en'print^^^ correct markSv 

When the use of the 'oHna and /{w?w/c5 was newly introduced in the 1950' s 
and 1960's, numerous hativ4 speakers were heard to bemoan the fact that the 
Hawaiian language was being changed. Those native speakers do not usually need 
any kind of marks to'^help^tKem read written Hawaiian because they can usually 



process the word through their computer,, as it ware, and come out with the 
correct pronunciation and meaning based on context. They can pick up a Hawai- 
ian Bible and read flawlessly with complete comprehension. Beginning students,, 
however, cannot do this. ■ If they are given, unfamiliar material which is un- 
marKed, it is almost impossible for them to read even one sentence without _ 
makp'fig errors in pronunciation. - ' • 

Therefore, it is important to use marked materials in beginning classes. 
It is also important to stress to the students that the Hawaiian language is 
NOT being changed simply because the marks .have been added. The marks re- 
present certain sounds which the Hawaiians (and other Polynesians), have been 
making for centuries but which the early missionaries, with theif? lack of 
linguistic training, did not differentiate with symbols as they -did with the - 
vowels and other consonants. Modern linguists have now come to the non-native 
speaker's aid by suggesting the present marks. - . 

A worksheet entitled "The Hawaiian Sounds and the' Marks" is included . at 
the end of this guide (in the Appendix) which the teacher can photocopy and 
distribute to the students as a first-phase reading and pronunciation exer- . . 
cise; All of the words listed thereon, ace actual Hawaiian words although it 
is not important in the beginning classes to go through the meanings. With 
this or with' any other .type of beginning reading worksheet', the teacher should 
model. the pronunciation first until the students are able to match the symbol 
wjjth the sound it repV-esents. . , ' . - 

This'^can be introduced/after the kind of listening comprehension testing 
which was described on pages 19'- 21. As a basic tenet, ihe' teacher should not 
have the students try to read material, in Hawaiian to which they have not. been 
exposed orally..- this also applies to basic sentence^ and dialogues. ■ •j^v; . . 

Of course, once the student becomes proficient in matching the cwrett^^^^^^ 
isound with the- printed symbol , i .e. , reading corr^^ectly aloud; then the. :student 
%houTd^be encouraged to read other materials on his/her own. For uppe.,ir;v.lpeT 
. Students, who. welcome a challenge, original source material, such as th'e?Bible; 
or the Hawaiian iiewspapers,can be used in their unmarked versions. O.ne means 
of. providing sbmei kind Of psychologically reassuring transfer. would be. to.../ 
•giye the^ students unmarked versions of readings which; they already know weTI. ;". 
from previous study. Their ability . to pick out the words in conte^(t oand to . 
pronounce them coWectly is learned; but it is the same kind of ability thatv --.., 
native speakers ius'e when reading uh||rked materials. This should be poiritied , 
out to the students , and they "shouTd^e praised for having progressed to. the 
point where they Gan handle original, unmarked materials. v: 

•' . » ; ■ ■ » ■ ■ . .> ■ ■ ■ 

, • , ibnce the students are able to match- the\^orr,ect sound with tji.e; symbol , , 
representing; it, the teacher, should move along^to. vocabulary build.ing and to, 
basi.c sentences or dialogues. - '.- a.' . ^.i--^. ; . ^^^^ 

the first set. of basic sentences or dia.logue should be introduced, orally , 
to attiirie the students' ears to the correct pronunciation, rhythm, and i.n.to-.^.i 
nation. ' Then the teacher should permit the students to look at the materi aa • 
and to .i)erf'onn together in choral repetition mimicking the "teacher. /.Care ; , 



should be taken to read th6 material in natural rhythm or breath groups. Dif- 
ficult passages- can be handled using the "build-tip*from^the-end" method so that 
the correct rhythm of the sentence^ as a whole may be maintained through each 
expansion in the repfetftipn. As an example of the technique, look at the fol- 
Idwipg Jong but relatively simplia senfence: 

'Ua hele makou i ka hgXe kiH ^oni^oni i ka p5 net i ka hola *ehiku me na hoa, aloha. 

It would be 'a very rare student whose auditory, memory were so sharp as to - v . 

remember this whole sentence upon .first hearing it. Reading it would be * 

'less difficult. Most students would<read it word for word insteaid of riatiirally / ' 
in phrases or rhythmic groups. 

^ i . " . .' ■': 

Therefore, in this technique, start, the repetition 'drill from the final 
phrase and work up to the whole sentence. This retnforces the students' memory 
of the end of the sentence, which is where mofsVof- them 'Vun out of-^a^" and , 
drop out /of thevCbl^raV repetition or reading, Foh' example, have them repeeit: • 

• .%me nahoa aloha. \ ■ .r ; , • 

...i ka hold 'ehiku me na hoa aloha. ' \ J ^ 

, ...i fea p5 nei v ka hola ^ehiku me na hoa aloha. - ^ ' 



f • * 



,.i ka hale ki'i 'oni/pni i ka po nei i ka hola ^ehiku me na hp^S^jflloha. 

Uahele-mal^u in hale kvH ['onVoni ka po nei i ka hola 'ehiku^M.na hod aloha. 

Since intonation in a >Hawaii an declarative sentence doeis not seem to^be 
as crucial to understanding as it is in some languages, this kind of technique 
falls into the category of "How to relieve the boredom of pattern practices" t 
or "How to relieve the boredom of. choral reading exercises", i.e., use variety i ; *^ 
^in teaching! I ^ 

After the basic sentences or diallogue^^sentences have been py^^ ( ' 

subsequent days the.teacher can put isolated sentenpesion the board and have 
the, students reajj them chora]Jy^ individually. Another technique to b:^;\L^^ 
used in this phase could be to have them read the sentences in reverse, tfm^i 
is^ot going to help their rhythm but it will help them see the words in istf^^ 
^l|it^^o thus forcing concentration on the individual items and preventing men 
6ir*y from bfeifig brpught into play. This stems from a problem encountered ' 
those teachers. wb6>Jiise a truly audio^lingual appn)achoWherein the studeritt 
thoroughly memorized the sentent:es in an oral -aural mode. . When faced ^th 
the sentences on the printed page/ some student&vmerely repeat the^nrchc 
from memory rather than really ^eail them. Although this is not lip^^^'^tt 
happen in Hawaiian language instruction since such thorough audio-ip^al^ 
materials are not yet available, it is something teachers should be^Cfwf^ 
of, paf^ticularly when dealing with students who have demons tr^|d/ipi^^ 
reading>4t)ility in Englisl^t. ■ ^ ^ ^ 




To detect this type* of compensation on the pari;\of^i^he poor reader. 




the teacher .can va^ the v&cabulary slight!/ within the sentence and. see i t 
th6 student reads the- new version correctly. If not, then the teachera will:- : 
hav6' to. work individually -with this type of student, Under no circumstances;.;;. 
should the student be called down publicly for this kind of compensation, yl^^^^^ 
deed, this 'at).ility to learn .orally presents a <li sti net 'advantage , in thers^^^ 
language learning classroom if the teacheiri s vo^^i ''fenQusH-, t^-.'Hn'pyi.. ;how.-:v^tJ-.:.Ms;e ; ; 
it to help thes student learn. In additiohv numerous examples, 
students who were poor readers and mediocre^in general, academically;; "but who .. , ' 
\became inspired to learn and overcame these early disadvantages through- suc- 
; cess, in the Hawaiian language classroom. May your teaching bet such an influence , 
•on- th-is kind' oV student I - ■• '■ ' ' . . .< 

■ ' '^^^^^^ technique's to use flash cards to. drill isolated words or plifasfe'^, 

■yarying the order in wlffich they appear. . Go through ten or more words at a time,- 

• cMWg:f individual reading.,;' Flash cards frequently, prove advantageous . 
■..because ;t^ require instanta'ne&^us, recognition and response on the part of the . 

■'.sj^udentiv _ ; ' :/•.■•» ' -•' .- 

V v The teacher may also .choose to write ten 6^^^^ on. the board in *' 

no special order or connection.. The students #y: read these chorally and.. . 
then individually. To reinforce comprehension,. 'the teacher may tfeate partial 
sentences, requiring the students to complete them with a word or jihrase from 
th^ list on the board. The teacher may check .further .by asking the class to 
pbint out the sentence, word, or phrase which descHbes a particular, action, ,^ , 
fact, or object or the teacher may ask questions about a sentence to elicit 
specific words, found J r\. the sentence; " . .. ^ ^f^- ^-v/' ~ ? '^i 



Reading Adaptations and t)ri>ls . ' ^ -4^^ ^ ' ■ .;" ■^U 

' /^ When the students are able to read "the basic material well , they may '^sp-'.;^ 
read dialogue adaptations-and pattern drills. This total procedure help5 tM : 
class make the transitiDh to the next .reading phase. Th^ students should not ; 
encounter many difficuYtiei:. in reading th.vs matieriaT if. it has been- reinforced a 
frequently by oral practice, the students shou'l-d also be reminded tl^at .thelr^ 
ears are more reliable than their eyes at this point. ' - ^, 

Teachers may initiate-'the oral- presentation of the. basic dialogue. or 
sentences of the new unit while th^' cUss is still in tjie . reading phase of 
the p.»^eceding unit. Or they may decide on a concurrent aud-lp-l^ 
visual presentation of new material. They may wish ta i rtt.rpduce the initial. . 
elemen#of the new unit audio-lingually and then follow th^is up the next .day:|y 
with r^.ding drill and writing practice based .dn tj^sft elements. • , . ° . 

Memorization takes place with the aid of the pri rite d word at the same . 
time- the. class receives further training in sound-symbol association. .Ea.cJ^. • 
segment -of the basic material is presented and drilled in this way ..until aTl ', 
of it 'has. been mastered. It is well to remember that pverlearni.ng is still • 
,important at this stage. . " .^^^^^^^ • v. ' . v 
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: permitted free use of reading in the review 

• i^rid material S v ;the occasional error in pronunciation can - 

.r fr^^^ to the dialogue Tine where it 

• -oh^^^^^ With books clpsed, the student should be asked a question orally 

: Which would stimulate the response whi^h contains the word or words incorrectly 
/pronounced when the student was reading. 



^ R'ea'ijj:hg Al^ for Comprehension 

sV:. .-^^^^^^^ should be made between reading aloud and reading for com- 

i^^;Preh6^^^^ Reading aloud helps the student to make the connection between 
• \th$Vsdu^^^ syntol^ Sufficient practice to estatilish this sound- 

si^nb6l;r^ however, the teacher.and students 

should aware that, establishing this relationship by rea^ihg^aloud is a sep- 
arate and distinct objective from teaching pronunciation and^atrditory memory, 
which is- enhanced by choral practice, dialogue memorization and pattern practice. 

When it appears that reading aloud practice has resulted in correct sound 
production based on the printed ^ symbol , then the teacher should relegate this . 
type <}f> class activity to a minor position. Students will probably get bored 
reading?. aloud after the first few weeks since they are ndt. very stimulated or 
challenged by listening to others read. The students should jje eifcoiiraged to 
read aloud on their own to polish their fluency and .phrasing. OcGisionally, 
the teacher can schedtale indiyi dual reading aloud sefisionsi>while other students 
are doing written wdrk or some other kind of activity. * ,V 

;, ^;>v There, are times iniiny leve^ language clkss whfen reading aloud 

fan' be a very productive' activi^itUn advanced classes the students may bene- 
fit a great deal from rieadlng ali)ud'the parts of a play, a poem or chant, a 
song, a conversation, a' description^^ written materials. ' 

At this level, the purpose of the^attivity is tpf^heighten comprehension, em- 
pathy, and feeling, not- to improve pronunciation:! * 
/» ■ ■ ■ ■ ... ' ■ ■ . ■ ■ . ■ ■ 

y- . Readingifor comprehension is a difffetx^nt skill -Which is inore difficult to 
t^ach^thah .reading^aloud. Material mustnse selected at the. proper ctifficulty 
Teve'l and the teacher must provide gui deli nies for understanding; what is read 
Eind follt)w-up activities^that encpurage the students to read and to 'prepare 
for class. ' -^O^ ■ • ' ■% . w- 



ERIC 



Providing a glossary with the rearffng selection can make the students', 
job of reading for comprehension easier. In the beginning this is important.' 
Reading for comprehension is a more solitary , private type of activity, and 
motivafion is important in prH)viding the' students, with the best learning 
environment. Material must be;interesting and appealing so that the student 
•will want to put in the work necessary to comprehend the reading. 



Havi ng ta 1 ook; up everj® word- . i n the sel ecti on i s, ,counterproducti ve . 
Although this can be avoided if the' teacher selects material with an eye to 
the proper difficulty level , the teafeher should a3^o make the students aware 



of how to r^ad yor comprehension thro^ 

counter unfamiliar words ^i^ reports but, instead 

of rushing to th6t'dictionary» they are able to figure out an approximate 
meaning from the/reSt; of the; phrase. - 

The teacher should instruct the students to read the entire paragra|)h or 
selection several times in order to get sbmd ideaf of the total meaning. This' 
is related to the idea of skimming that is introduced in some speed, reading 
courses^ Instead of Wasting the time to look up the fi^rstAuhfamlUa^ 
that the student comes upon, that tirae can be used^o Skihi twice or' three times. 
Many of the unfamiliar words vfill then make sense because of the environment 
in which they are fouhd;f ' ; ^iV-;^^^^^ 

Students must begirt to bfe ai^en larger units, such as "the sentencie 

and paragraph if they if e to begin to enjoy and appreciate reading.- Looking 
up each woVd robs them^ of this overall picture and leaves them Instead with 
an overwhelming and disconnected mass o^ information that is both uninteresting 
and imppssible to absorb." ^ 

Of course, the istudent must be encouraged to fead in Hawaiian and not J:o 
translate everything into English; This is difficult and frustrating blit^/thfe 
teacher must lce6p returning to this point to reinforce the importance of it. 
If 'the studebis force themselves to do this it Will improve their over-all 
compre|)ension' bi' the whole selection and it will enable them more easily to 
discuss What they have read in JKaw^^^^ . 

Since Hawaiian vocabulary consists of many words which can simultaneously 
be classified as nouns, adjectives, adverbs ii verbs or otiher parts of spefech,:^ 
it is important to point out to students that cTues to meaning can be derived 
from the word's position in the structure of the sentence. 

. / A somewhat awkward ^entehpia^contairtirtg five different words spelled . ^ 
"u *^ a" can be constructed to Wlustrate^^^ >- 

, Ua ua mai hi ua kani lehua i ua 'Rina ua la. . . - ■ ' 

The first ua \s in a verbal aspect slot in theseptertce and that-suggests , 

that the meaning has to do, with completed action. {'K-'i'}^:-"'' 

■ -t ' - '. / . ■ ■ " 

• • The second ua is in a Verb or predicate slot. This would suggest that the 
verb meaning, "to «Cin," would be appropriaite. ■■■ij^ 

The third m follows the def^ite article>2 which is a noun marker. ^ 
Therefore the noun meaning, 'Vain," would be cor'rect here. 

The fourth m preofdes a noun and is coupled with the la after the noun 
in a graninatical form which means ''4:hat'' or "the aforementioned''. 



Finally, the f i f th. ua fol 1 owk a noun which suggests an adjectival meaning, 
."rainy". 

Therefore, the me?ning of the entire sentence would. be :V "The Zefttia-rustling 
rain rained (toward u?) "in that. (aforementioned) rainy 1 and J'XAj though this was ' 
a fairly lengthy analysis, onte the structural slots are understood by the stu- 
dent, thg appropriate meanings are processed fairly rapidly in the student's 
mind. For "unfamiliar words which must be looked up, the student must look at the 
various types of English meanings and choose that part of speech which fits into 
the structural slot. * V 

When students have to look up words to build up their Vocabulary and their 
comprehension, they should be told that they should not write the meanings above 
the words in-.the reading selection. This is an extremely dif/icult habit to 
break and almost all second-language learners are guilty of it because it makes 
the initial job of reading and of recall much easier. But, in the long run, the 
student usually does not learn the word because there ;is no reason to, it's writ- 
ten right there with the English meaning. In order to truly learn the vocabulary 
the student shoUld put the word and meaning pn index or flash cards or make up a 
vocabulary,list^and then study them independently of the reading passage. 

For advanced classes, it might be helpful and'an interesting class activity 
to construct a monolingual glossary, in other words, a list of words with the ' 
meanings given in Hawai tan instead of English. This kifid af activity can lead # 
naturally into playing a game based on the well-known "Password" TV game show. 
The rules can be modified to permit the cl^ie giver to give either one word clues 
as is done on TV or else a clue consisting of. a phrase which would make the job 
of guessing the password easier. • 



Introducing the Reading Assignment 



The teacher's responsibility in introducing the reading assignment does not 
end at the moment when the selection has been given to the students. According 
to Chastain, three important steps should be "taken: the teacher should 

1) "try to interiBSt the students In the material they are to read; i 

2) anticipate and clarify any new vocabulary and structures that may present 
undue difficulties; and, 

3) facilitate their reading with comprehension by giving them guiding qdeiSr 
tions that help them to read with a purpose." ^ J 

Follow-up activities must be prepared and carried out -in subsequent classes 
so that the students feel that the work they put into reading the assignment 
was worth something to them. Tfie'^e activities are much more valuable if they 
are carried out in Hawaiian instead of English, these activities can range' 
from asking questions in Hawaiian about the selection to having the students 
retell the story in Hawaiian in their own fashion. If students have questions 



during this time, they should be required and trained earV to ask specific 
questions about specific sections of the selection instead of saying that 
they didn't understand anything. . ' 



Testing Reading 



The Hawaiian language teacher is again directed to Rebecca Valette s 
excellent text Modern Language Testing . The fifth page therein discussing 
the testing of reading will not be reiterated here or even sunmari zed here. 
However, the types of testing which she describes and recormiends will be 
presented. 

At a basic level, most of the tests given by Hawaiian language teachers 
are reading tests. Some teachers have the time and equipment to administer 
speaking tests to their students and some teachers incorporate listening 
comprehension sections into some of their tests. But the bulk of testing 
done in the clalssroom involves some kind of reading test. 

Valette breaks the types of reading tests into two general -categories: 
testing vocabulary and grammar via reading and testing for reading comprehen- 
sion. Most teachers are used to, testing for vocabulary. This can be done by 
the dictation method or fill-it-the-biank method or the multiple-choice 
method. Other methods include using pictures to stimulate vocabulary items. 
-This avoids the interference of using English. Be sure that the pictures are 
definite; i.e., ther^ should be no ambiguity in the student's mind as to what 
you want identified.^ In a larger scale testing using this technique, whole 
phrases can be stimulated by a'picture. Theteacher can^^ither offer several 
possible sentences in a multiple choice format or else t^Meacher can require 
the student to write in the answer (this really tests wntfp^bility however, 
rather than. reading ability). 

' Grammar testing can be considered a type of reading test since the^student 
is required to read- Hawaiian in order to select t^ie correct, answer to the item. 
It is a very bad technique in testing to use misspelled words or "ctitious 
granmatical items in multiple choice possible answers. This puts a buMen on 
the teacher to find good possible^ but incorrect chQices that might distract 
the student. Teachers who have not had a methods class- or a class i" con-^^ 
strutting iiests should at least read up on good testing techniques. Some peo- 
ple who are good teachers of the ma^ial are poor .testers of the material 
presented and this is veryv^unf^ir l^he students. 

■ ■ ■ « 



Grammar testing can include itemS relating to singular and plural deter-^ ^ 
miners or noun markers, placement of adjectives, verbal aspect "^'[Jers. changing 
active voice sentences to passive voice, changing nonral order verbal sentences 
to: sentences where the agent is stressed, use of the linking particle, and use 
of the various other markers and particles. 

Under reading comprehension testing, the teacher mighlj test for word re- 
cognition. Since many Hawaiian words are really more than just cognates. 



th^ are actually English words. which have been Hawaiianized, it should not be 
too difficult for students tq recognize such words. In order,. to give students 
a psychological uplift when/te§tHs> a few of these types of words can be in- 
cluded in the early part of the test. For example, a sentencif like the follow- 
ing might be included with instructions to circle or underline the words which 
come from English: , • 

Ua kelepdna mai ke hiuko, i ha pamko i PepeZuaH e pil^ and 

i ha pila no hanele korla^ \ 

A harder type of word recognition item invol ves redupl icated. words or 
words which .have suffixes such as -na. Students could be asked to give . the 
root word for ha 'oDin a^ koen a^ Tnalu Mli4hi^ ^dmaH maH^ or huHk ia. 

In more advanced levels, the teacher can test for understan^ling of figures 
of speech and idiomatic expressions. That could be accomplished in this manner: 

Complete the second sentence with a paraphrase of the underlined expression 

1. E pili ana i ke kaikamahinej wahi a ha po 'e^ pati ke kuds mahirid ke alo. 

- 2. E pili\ana i ke kaihamahinej wahi a ha po^e^ nui Toa kon^ UM . 

The stHident*s answer can be simple Hawaiian which gets the point across. If 
this paraphrasing in Hawaiian* is deemed too difficult for the class^ 'the teacher 
can put the second sentence of the set in English and have the ■students ^g^ the 
English figurative meaning or a comparable English idiomatic 6xpr^^ if one 

.exists..- yy - : 

'Testing syntax can mean identifying parts of speech of words in phrases 
or the tenses (aspects) of the verbs or the objects versus subjects in cer- 
tain kinds of sentences. Testing reading comprehension can include items, 
which determine if the student understands questions (answers or reactions 
can be in English), understands what the general topic of the passage is, or 
knows how to scan or skim for information to be found in a paragraph, a page, 
or the columns of a newspaper. 

: ■ ■ • . , ^- . . . ^ ■ - - • 

Comprehension of Feadihg passages^ can be tested with questions followed 
by true-false answer options,* multiple-choice options, or written answers in 
Hawaiian. Comprehension can also be chefcked by asking questions; orally in 
Hawaii&n or English. Complete or partial translations also give the teacher 
an idea of whether the student completely understood the passage. 

■ tL . ■ ^ 

Finally, a type of testing procedure developed b^lWil son Taylor in, the 
early 1950's, called the CLOZE TEST PROCEDURE, can be uSed to determine to 
what extent the student has comprehended and retained information and can 
guess at probable phrase completions. Essentially, the cloze test consists 
of a reading passage in which certain wprds have been omitted on a regular 
arid objective basis, e.g., every fifth or tenth word. , 



9 ' 



A variation to this technique is, called the reading-input format where 
the test maker suggests two words for each blank, the correct. response, and 
a distractor; The distractor may be selected at random, from the text in 
which case the two words may be of different parts of speech or .it. may be 
selected specifically by the test maker in which case it would probabrly be 
the same part of speech as the correct response. ' 

Another variation is called the multiple-choice format where thr.ee or • 
four possible answers are suggested for eacb. blank. >;Bes ides being good 
tests of reading- comprehension and communicatixin, cloze tests are easy to ..^ 
prepare and quick to score. After the class studies a longer reading pas-^ 
sage, the teacher can prepare a short resumf omitting every fifth wbrd.- 
After the students take this cloze test, the teacher will know whether or 
not the majority of the class comprehended the. sense of the passage and learn 
•ed the vocabulary and grammatical structures. The teacher can decide whether 
to accept only exact responses as anticipated or to accept close synonyms. 
According to Valette^. recent experimentation showed "a .97 porrelati on be- 
tween scores obtained with acceptable-cloze artd exact-cloze scoring and 
/concluded/ that itvis^possible to substitute one for the other with little 
Toss of information?;".-/ 




THE SPEAKING SKILL 



When most students are -dsbd why they are taking the Hawaiian language, 
the usual response given ts, "I want to be able to speak Hawaiian, to talk to 
Tfi^JPutut or to talk to ■our^kupuna An their native language." In other words, 
the students enter .into the Hawaiian language classroom W3th the"* j dea that 
they w'ill learn to speak the "language. Of course,' many, if not most, of them 
are not aware of the work involved in learhing to speak any second language 
and consequently they become discouraged after a while and 'give up far short 
Of their goal of being able to speak Hawaiian. . 

While this .might be a commpn phenomenon in most language classesi it 
doesn't have to be if. the teacher will evaluate the methods used to teach and 
reinforce the speaking skill. The following list'of self-evaluative questions 
might help the teacher to think of, those areas which need some updating and ■ 
work as far as. teaching the speaking skill is concerned: -'■■■■■s\j 

1. W^at ar^ the goals of iny Hawaiian language instruction? " » 

■ ■ • ■ "■ ' ■' . , ■ ■ ■ ' ■ 'l;!-'^!.' ' 

2. If one of ny goals is oral communication, hoW do I encourage 
the building of this skill? 

3.. Do I correct every utterance that itiy students make in trying 
free conversation to be sure that their grammar and pronun- 
ciation are "perfect"? ^ . 

r 4. If I answered "yes" to #3, are rny students eager to answer . 
orally and speak tn Hawaiian in n\y classes? 

5. Do I give niy students vocabulary and expressions that they 
can relate to their present life or is the Hawaiian which- 
I teach related to life a hundred or more years ago? 

6. Do we spend more time in class talking ABOUT Hawaiian or 
more time talking IN Hawaiian? 

7. Do I expect my students to be able to talk LIKE a native f, 

speaker or to be able to talk successfully TO a native 
speaker? 

Of course, many, of these questions are loaded! Most language teachers 
have a hard time tolerating incorrect grammar, and pronunciation and there- 
fore are quick to "jump on an error as soon as it's made "solhe student gets 
immediate correction and positive reinforcement". It may be a hard pill for 
some of us to swallow but you can't deny the fact that constant correction 
will cause all but the most intrepid, self-assured, or eager students to 
turn off, shut up, and sometimes drop out. 

. Many teiachers might be willing to let their students make uncorrected 
oral errors if it contributed to their fluency and desire to speak, but the 



teachers are afraid of what the native speakers or the college or University 
Hawaiian language teachers would think.- "Didn't Med teach^you how to say that 
Thm to usi that - (insert qrairnatical pattern) when you were in his/her 
class"'" Wei l. Afea probably di'd teach the concept or vocabulary word but the 
student did not have enough speaking practice or drill practice to make it pa a. 
Or else, the student might have merely forgotten it. The important point here 
is to avoid making the student feel like all the instruction in Hawaiian lan- 
guage ^previously acquired was worthless. - . 



Hha't Is Speech? 



Many second- language ;teachers think of speech as the process of making 
correct and meaningful .founds in the language being taught. Chastain avers: 

"On the other hand, most students think of speech as 
coimuni eating their thoughts to someone else by means of 
language, in this case the' second language. When the stu- 
■ dents cannot speak, by their definition, they; begin to 
question ^fte>f)racticality of second-language study, o 

If the students are learning to make sounds but not to communicate thoughts . 
and ideas, the fault may lie in the teacher's being more concerned .with the means 
S-atU?ning goals rather than with the goals themselves. The teacher may also 
not have fully accepted the idea of oral communication in Hawaiian as part^or 
the model of language learning, preferring instead to concentrate on translation 
or reading in original sources. 

Another reason that the students^;ina||iot bMearnfe^s^ ^Ilf„!^^ 
teachers who feel insecure in their-owm#(ili1^#ma'«^^ 
glecting oral or conmuni cati ve acti^ipS^-j^ond their « psy- 
■ chological -.capabilities. :■ , -^"^ ^ • ! v^^l^^'^^l^Si^i:; . ■. 

Some teachers face the real ^oblem^of clas^^ v 
iince there may be students in^the class wha^are "ot,*u^«r^^^^^c . 



Because Of all these reasons , many students ire ■ riot fag^gil^ 
opportunity to develop their oral communicative skills "0"r*"p^^^^^^^^ 
environment. The teacher should come to the realization that the _qoal^of 

■ . a-- -I. u^..., +-r> Kq ahlo tn rnmmiimrate orallV WTtn a nat 




^2 Chastain, op. cit . , p. 333. 



More fundamental, however, is th6 question of whether the teacher personally 
views the Hawaiian language as a living, viabl'fe language for modem day use or 
whether Hawaiian is viewed as. a language to be learned to preserve Hawaiian > 
culture of former times without regard to propagating elements of Hawaiian cul- 
ture of our niodern day^ 

/ Hawaiian language teachers have only to look at the language situation in 
Tahiti and in New Zealand to see where Polynesian language instruction within 
the^ general- school system could lead. Tahiti has recently (1976) started a 
prc^igram of teaching the Tahittan language in the^public schools and all , stu- 
dents, whether they are of Tahitian, Chinese, European, or mixed descent, study 
the native language besides their study of a third or fourth language. It is- 
stjill too early to report on the results of this change in the essentially 
French-oriented curriculum, A December 1978 meeting o'f representatives of 
the various island languages in French Oceania discussed the educational , eco- u 
n^mic, and political consequences of the Territory-wide introduction of Tahitian 
iitto the school system. Hawaiian language teachers should be aware of these 
events since they parallel, in some respects, what could happen in Hawai'i. 

/ In New Zealand, the Maori people succeeded , in getting study of the Maori 
language included as an integral part of the sckioc^J.-system. There ar 
at all levels of ttie educational hierarchy fram|^|^rict specialists down to 
the classroom teacher whose job it is to vpl an, mtfitftor and implement the study 
' of the Maori language and culture in the nation's schools. Uncertified native 
speakers have -recei ved training to qualify them as-Language Drillmasters, and 
in some cases, Maori language teachers. Special emphasis has been put on cre- 
ating attractive Maori language texts and booklets, well illustrated, and dealing 
with Inodern as well as ancient topics of interest to the student. These are 
printed in the government printing houses and distributed to the schools. This 
has taken place within a period of about fifteen years and has occurred within / 
the confines of an English-speaking dominant culture similar to what exists in 
Hawai'i today. . , 

• - It would seem,; therefore, to be a viable goal of Hawaiian language teachers 
to plan and implement the process by which the children of Hawai'i who are in- 
terested can learn to speak Hawai'i an as a living, changing, modern second 
language to be used for cultural as well as communicative purposes. Since the. 
study of Hawaiian was recently mandated by the 1978- Constitutional Convention 
in Amendment 20;which was ratified by the people, the basic question of howfto 
teach modern Hawaiian and nop-Hawaii an youngsters to speak Hawaiian will have 
to be addressed in some detail by^;aH of thbse interested in the teaching of 
the Hawaiian language. . ^ 



Phases in Developing the Speaking Skill 

Some of the textbooks riciw available to the Hawaiian language teacher in- 
clude basic sentences at the beginning;of each chapter. In others, basic 
dialogues are given within the chapter for the students to memorize. In some 



of the texts, song or chants are offered which Qan be memorized to be recited 
or sung* ' As^ good as some of these material5 are, most teachers will firid that 
they must supplement the basic .texts in order to perk up the interest of 'their 
students. 

Since much of the material presently available to the Hawaiian language 
teacher was conceived and written in the 1960's, some teachers may feel that, 
the dialogue material-is- somewhat out of date for today's teenagers. There- 
fore, it becomes the burden of the teacher either to compose new material 
personally or to meet together with; other Hawaiian language teachers to corop|se 
and organize such material in committee. 

This section can only give some ideas on how Hawaiian can be taught as a 
spoken language using the materials which are available today and some sug- ;* 
gestions on what the teacher might do to create suitable materials for teaching^ 
speaking. 

When a dialogue, series of basic sentences, or a song or chant serves as 
the basis of a learning unit, the student should memorize the material so that 
it may be manipulated and transformed in further drills and exercises. By means 
of patteiTi drills and adaptations of the dialogue, the student gains control of 
the struttures memorized and learns to adapt the memorized materials to other 
situations. 

Caution must be exercised to prevent the memorization of the dialogue 
from becoming the most important goal for the students or, as soon as it is 
learned, they will no longer be motivated to learn further. They must under- 
stand that the dialogue is a point of departure and. that the elements of the 
dialogue will serve as the basis for structure drills and pattgnn practice. 
It is the adaptation of the dialogue situations which will enable the students 
to manipulate language in realistic situations. \^ 

" In an article entitled "Stucjy Hints for Language Students" printed in the 
M odern Language Journal of October 1952, and then reprinted in a handout pre- 
pared for special distribution to language teachers and students by the Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, Boston, Mass., William G. Moulton, Professor of Germanic 
vtinguistics at CorneTV University and Editorial Advisor to the Houghton Miff- 
-lin Company on German textbooks, gives helpful suggestions on how to learn to 

to read a second language. He tells prospective learners, in suimiary: 

1. You can't learn a lapguage by "thinking" about it. 

2. A language is a set of habits. 

3. You've got to listen and imitate. ^ 

4. You've got to memorize. 

5. Study out loud. . ■ -■ ' ; . . . 

6. Divide the material into small , units (for easier memorizing) . 

7. Divide your study time into small units. 

8. Go from the easy to the hard. 
• 9. Makefull use pf class hours. 

10. Don't fall behind. ^ 



Cognitive Learning versus Audioir^iijhgjJBV:^]^^ 



"Whatever works" HS^ probably the name of the method that most tfeachers try 
to adapt to their own teaching style. Through trial and error, the Vteac^^^^ has 
added and discardedVmany activities/ exercises, and inethods to arrive a:^' what- 
ever brings the greatest success. If this success fvbwever does not-^incTiide the 
ability of the students to express their own ideas arid thoughts in Hawaflah in 
meaningful cofranun.icatf on, then the teacher should seriously question 'i|i^v'"suc- 
cess"" of the eclectic or audio-lingual method being used. r 

Noam Chomsky and other psychQ-linguists question the validity of the 
behavioral psychology that is the "basis of the audio-lingual method. They beT . 
lieve that simply responding to an oral stjmulus will not lead students to become 
manipulators and speakers of a second language. If anything, they believe that 
the pattern practices that are so much a part of the audio-lingual method are 
only good in a mechanical sense to build-up the learner's' competence or knowledge 
of the language system. Since they are usually not meaningful to the student '^-^ 
nor usually interesting to the student, they do not help'to build the student's 
performance capability. v 

Those second-language teaching theoreticians and tieachers who advocate 
the cognitive approach recommend a number of ways in which meaningful oral com- 
munication can be stimulated in the classroom. Chapter 12 in Kenneth Chastain's 
text gives many examples, some of which will be summarized here. 

Some tea<:hers, such as those who advocate the ''Silent Way" first proposed 
by C. Gattegno in .the early 1960's, do little-talking at all in the classroom. 
They expect their students to arrive inductively at an understanding of language 
patterns, sounds, and vocabulary without explanation or linguistic organization. 
It sounds impossible to most teachers but it has been demonstrated and observed 
by enough sceptical people who acknowledge that language learning does take 
place. \ 

: ■ ; • ■ ^ ; ■■ , /■' '■; : \ . . ■ ■•, ■■■ ^ • i, ' -,. ■ " ■ ^- •- ■ 

Other teachers believe that the students^should know what is happening as 
th^ are put through pattern practices. Tft^ltudents are either told outright 
or concrete concepts (such, as kena, yersus^J^^cf^^e d^oXed put or demonstrated. 
During this competence-building time, it wbill'd be good for the teacher to refer 
back to the same exer^cises that were previously used in building listening com- 
prehension or reading skills. In the beginning, students can select responses 
to the teacher's questions from material printed on paper or written on the 
board. Once the students feel more siecure ir\ carrying on short exchanges, they 
should be ex(5ected to produce their own responses. 

What seems to be stressed in the cognitive approach is having the students 
biiild up competence through meaningful and self-related exercises done in class 
or even done at home'either orally or in writing. This is then followed up by 
the classroom activities which are aimed. at developing performance skills in an 
atmosphere of confidence and mutual support where there are valid reasons for 
trying to communicate^ 




There is no getting around $he. fact that the st,udents will neyer speak un- 
less they.' actuaTTy practice speaking. All the pattern practices att.d.'language 
' laboratory work will not help them to "engage a native speaker in a jneaningfgl. 
conversation, unless they spend a lot of class time in the give an^ take' of con- 
versation that has meaning and interest for themselves. . ■ ;■ . 

' -^ ^Competence exercises should be meaningful, but perfoi^an'ce. cictiyities must 
coii'vey meaning. The Hawaiian language teacher should always be' on the lookout 
for more effective ways to most profitably u§e as much available class time as 
possible in the exchange of meaning" fn Wdwaii an. ° The students will , through., 
observation and participation, gain'<(n image of how to perform in Hawaiian. 
Consequently, the teacher and students should concentrate on the meaning and « 

..;__int^ligibility of wh|t is being conmunicated, rather than on the grammatical ' 
correctness of the.,Utt!?rance. ' , '. v 

As has been prevfiiusly inaicated in this ^uide,-, hfswaiian language.teaclier^ 
fn the Department of' Education shoul d check into the . avail abi 1 ity. of •-funds, -for'; .. 
the native speaker Langif^ige Drillnja^ster program in One's, district and SChobi:^^^^^^ 
i- If no funds are available,. >the entef-prising teacher might find Some" fiinds^^ 
■ able at private agencies, such as the LiU'upkal.ani Trust or 'ATqiiike..- finally, 
if it tsj'liiipossible to find funding,.t,o f(ay, a native speaker to come and work 
in the 'Hawaiian language classroom oh a regular basis, the teacher should en- 
courage the students to invite^native speaker relatives and friends to come 
occasionally as guests to speak to 'the students either as a whole class Or in 
smaller groups^ This latter situation may be less threatening to the older 
'person who may feel ill at ease in addressing a whole_class. Perhaps several 
could be invited to come on thi same day and a mini-La Kukdh^kahe coii^<i be . 
staged. Many possibilities exist for the alert teacher to expose one's students 
to hearing native speech and then tgf^nversing in Hawaiian with native speakers 

Examples of Performance-Oriented Activiti'^s ■ ^^y-'^s^'-r^ 

Very early in the class , teach the' students the small phrases common to 
the everyday administration of the HaWaJian language classroom. A sample sheet 
of expressions, is provided in the Appendix. Once the students are familiar with 
the exprassions, the teacher must use them often, ^if not exclusively. As much 
as can be communicated in Hawaiian should be from the very start of the first 
.level class. . ■ , ■ 

Activities that, involve the feelings and attitudes of, the .^tudents may 
give. them the satisfaction of expressing themselves in Hawaiian from the begin- 
ning of the course. These activities include the routine question-answer ex- 
changes invftl'^ing names and states of health. These can be expanded, however, to 
include the physical movement of the students within the classroom to .use thes^ 
v.. exchanges of amenities and inquiries to actually gain information from students 
^Who' may not be known to others. 

' A sample g^me format for. playing a bingo- type :.game. using people ^ 



is include<J^9t "^ha^^nil of ;this gui de. Some students may be rel uctant -to^ per* ' 
font! in, this typ©,.of game. TheV should not be: nagged but they shouM t?^'t6Td' 
from thr'<^uts;et that they will be expected to t^ke part in such leafn1% kti- 
VI ties^ since such/ activities .will- :contrjbate: to -their learning more buickly to .' 
-:speak Hawaii^fn..;^;^:':^; ^ ■ " " ■ - " ' V- 

_ The teacher (Tiay. wish to briiig small prizes, such as Hawaiian language or' ' ■ 
culture oriented pictures, post cards, or printed matter, or even food' to dis- ' 
tribute to those Whb win in some kind of language game. Of course, this must 
be handled Garefuily: or the students may become conditioned to performing only 
, for. a prize; ■■■.^'>;,- ... . - ^v- . ■ 

, ' .. .' i. ' . '. - 1'. > • " - . ■ i' .** • " 

•An ai:tivity inVdlving the use of a dialogue is very' helpful in developing " 
eye contact and more •emptipnal involvement in what, are- too frequently 'boring -' 
and monotonous renderings of stprile "conversations." /This technique/involves 
fu^''??t?^^ an index card with only, one side of 

■ The second speaker ^rndst listen to the. first to know when to - 

':Cpm^;i.r>, with an .answer or rejoinder:- - The students shoal d be told. that they 
ii»y.jloolc< at the^^ once the conversatioh haS started- but they must not 

read their line. T up at the ;persflri/t^^^^ speakang 

and say the line? as naturally as possible; The ihnbvative, part of 'thii tefch^ •• 
nique'comes in when the teacher and , thep the other -students start to give ' ' ' ' 
roles to the two people in the dialogue. to play. "The second timef around with : 
.the same dialogue, the teacher might tell; the two students :^ ''This .iime, ^^^^^^^^^ 
A, you are the big football hero in th6vS.eh66l'and B,.you are' the girl who has 
a mad crush on him.", or "This time, you are two people who can't stand one 
another and yet you are forced to express these' soci al amenities- because there 

.. are others around." The other students can be" Thvited'to suggest r^ 
and this will cause the rest of the class to be iWoTved in the xonVersation 

^ between just two people. Soon, the mechanics of saying the words are not 
thought of anymore ar>d.-th$: total communicative skills of the dialogue parti- 
cipants are -being used to 'get the message across— phrasing- intbriation, body - 

. language and gesture?, . an?l;»iiany othe>-more subtle aspects of ebnmunication. 

Another method 6f-/elicting free responses in a somewhat controlled or ■ 
restricted environment is the asking of oral questions relating to-both lis'-' 
tening comprehension and, reading passages which have been studied by the stu- 
dents. Questions requiring only "foe" or "'a'oZe" could be used initially 
to , warm up" the students and build up their confidence. However, the real 
heart of the exercise should be the use -of the interrogative words to elicit 
meaningful answers. The teacher should not f^ly solely on this type of ques- ' 
t;pning,_however much, it.makes the students talk, because it is still an arti- 
ficial kind of situation. . Everyone knows the'answers fo the fact questions so" 
no real communication, takes place. 

' ■ ■ '■ ■- , ■ - ■' ■ . -'■-:■'■>■■'■■ ■■ ' -.■ , ' ■ 

' The next step might be, itherefore,,.to ask questions in the affective . 
learning domain, i.e., questions about how the students feel about certain ' 
things in the passage or about how they. would.^ have dom^^ something differentl^" ■ 
or how they would have. carried a portion or sub-pl6t*.of the story off to some 
other conclusion. : ' /■ ■^ 



Chastain describes a teclini.que callied the Cummings, device which inight prove 
useiFul to some Hawaiian languagfe teachefs; ' j/* 

• "The- Cummings devidis is basically ah utteramce initiating - 7-° . • 
some jjossible interdhartge, accompanied by a list of potential ' ; ^ 

..rejoinders anci' followed by 'practlcev . It seems to be. a very, . 
. ' practical technique of meeting some of the qualifications f^ ■> , 

coimunicatibn activitieiv : . .It is a praqtical techpique, * \ 

which teachers may prepare over almost; any structure ;pr eon- » 
tent as long as they have the creativity to put it into some 
■meaningful exchange whi.cb #1 be answered by individuals in • . 

• a variety of ways. The fOnnat'Myrb^^^^ for speaking or " " . 
writing activities." 9 ;t . • 

,• ■'■ ■■ ■ >*'i ■ ■ ■ • • '. ^~ 

.' An example of the Cunmings' device in a.^awaiian language exercise follows: 

Basic utterances: , ' a , ^ ' : " ' {■ 

v ... H^.aM-k^^ 'eono o ke kakahiaka? . . , ; 

Potential rejoindjers: 7"'^ ^ ^ y vk^^ 

A laila^ 'i^oloi aU -^^^^^^^ ■ ■ ^ ' ' 

j4 ZaiZiZj kpmqlm i--:l<d^fu- l^^ . . . ' ■ , i • . ': 

■ AZaiZa, heleau-yk^^^l^Aix^ .. •■ *■ . • / ? 

^ Students i n European languages.; have always been, gi veh the opportuni ty 
ta memorize- and recite short passages from the great literary works of the ^ . 
■ 6^^^ in Hawaiian language classes .could be encouraged v-' 

to do the sanie thing with teachjBr-originated -materials or chants or short 
stones and legends from the weaTth of Hawaiian :^iterature available in books 
and bid Hawaiian newspapers. Teachers may; fi,hd some ejccel lent resources listed, 
in the Recommended Instructi.onaT :Mate rials List which has been prepared for 
the Department of 'Education % the 'Jhdhui 'PletoyHa[udi'i. ' • ■ : 

the most'important goal^ skill is t6vbave the . 

students- attain the ability to converse extehiporaneously on subjects with ip 

. their-'kerv. Ih more advanced levels of the Hawaiian language .class, the .teacher 
win want to go beyond the^ types* of acti vi ties descri bed abovej The students " 
should be given opportuni trie's to progress, in their ? peaking from answering 
questions ih^.simplfi structure to usirig more-complex structure, fi-om j|ort ; 

- statements to- longer e'^peech of -a few. minutes dgratipni. from short dialogues 
with ihe^t^ai^^^^ more sustaineci conversations. 



^ ^ Chastain writes: \ ^ ■ ' 

: '''"y ..the most difficult r^^^ activity is the action, 

reaction, and interaction of> a sustained conversaiti on. . . 

Asking and answering questions is much more closely related; 
' to ;;real -life language activit|^^ than drills or grammiar exer- 

dses ^|nd, as such,' is normally much more .interesting to the 
• students. . . .as they praeticie. true communication, their 

speed and ease of response will increase." 



* In order to reach the goal of sustained extemporaneous or prepared ' 
I speech and conversation, the teacher may; wish tjo ha\^ the stud(ej:its give oral 
fi^summa'Ties of, their readings or, the dialogues performed in clasisi This should 
^be started early <^in level osfe^where the class as a whole may be asked to dq3 " 
th*, J umma raizing. The idea of^ the summary, whether/ done chorally or indivi^i- ^ 
ually, is to get all the facts and keep them in the proper order;; • 

. '.. ^ V- ^'"^ ^ 

Carefully 'selected tapes of native ^s^^ short anecdotes or 

oStories can be/Of tremendous help^^^in encouraging students to speak. After 
repeated listening , and discussion in class to assure that the material is 
understood^ students can then r^-tell the story in their own words but drawing 
heavily on the native speaker's version. There are two advaritages to this / 
method: the stucjjent has already embedded in hi;s ear a ready supply of sentences 
with appropriate intonations patterns which he will/almost autoniaiticaHy dupli- 
cate; and secondly, ^tudentsAlove to imitate "real" Hawaiian:. Where the 
native speaker t€?I Is the story fn the. first person, the student re-teller ^ 
has the additional exercise of performing the transformation to the third per- 

>^|bn.,.; need only be twb or three minutes long in the beginning, working ^ 

up t& jonger Selections of about ten minutes. The KCCN Xa Leo HcajaiH -Kadi o 

^hows^ar!^^ source of this kind of material ; The program is usually^ 

^rbadc^s|^u^ing^the>ch^^ year at 6:00 p.m. on Sunday.; Any teacher or student 

/with a liifi[irecorWr can capture native speech in a natural conversational en-r/ 
v1rQriment^^e for the asking. . ' v 

- The next stop beyond this is to have the students give oral reports or • ' 
summa^ries of somethl^gvbf importance or interest to them, this should bev • 
started off with a question or series of questions or a statement given by' 
.the;^teacher as a point of departure. Such statemishts as "Tfrll us about your . 
famfly" -or ."Inhere do you work and ^hat kind of job do you have" or "What did y^' 
you like ^uWlast Friday's football game" all pertain to the students' lives'^ 
and, if they Ip/e been given the vocabulary and structure*beforehand along with 
the prerequisite^ practice, they should begin to be able to >; 

make the firs#lteps toward meaningful cormiunicatiorl in a monologue mode. f 

^ Some- teachers have suggested,, when working with high school teenagers ,^^ 
to select as. topics i6f discussion the description of boyfriends Or girlfriends 
including the build, featuffes, nature and character of these close friends! * 
Since the: students hav^ the^ knowledge available to 'them, i.e. , they know what 
their *fr;i ends look and act li^, and presuming that they have learned the ap- . 
proprf ate vocabulary and structures, they should be able to participate more .; 
fre|Bly 3 n the communicative in the cTassrpQm^ 



a, ■ "..1 . ■ ■ . ■ . -P* 



•*A*higher Step will be to ask the students their .opinions or feelings *^ ^' 
about a reading. Thfs i^ still somewhat' "guided,*however. e^nce^the teacher ' 
feels that enoiigh vocabulary has been; learneB and storecl., away, trie students ^ ,. 
should be asked these iame quiestions about particular ■aspect* of life^roundl^ 
the st^udents. These* could 1ncTUde« condi|;ions ^h^^ t^ the s.ctool , ,^he 

comnunity,' the na^on arid the wpfld or^ perhaps ideafS about -Hawaiian d%nce, , ^ 
singing, material culture, or the status of- Hawaiian?, in Hawai 'i toislay - » ' ■ 



It "will* be frust^fating- in m'ariy^ cases because 'their? thfnking ability will 
outstrip their abrtity to express^ th"^^^ Bi^, withpt such . v; 

praeticeViii going'from itiought jto Impression,' ;;ferhapi; w Tittle Tel p ^rbnf • 
fellow students or, the teacher, the slwdent wi IJ" never ^1 earn tP reaUy'Speak „ 
(Hawaiian, since language ts essentiapy conmunicatio'n in. whieh ideas,, thoughts i\ 
and feel ings are .exchafiged w^ other (jpegpj e«. ^ * _^ 

0n6 way around tlris problem is "corfirfiunity learning. . Up 'to eight ; studerits - 
sit in a circle ground a tape reco'^<^er -{ other a larger circle 

of observers arourf^ the out side Thexpartici pants choose' a subject that thiey 
care about and parry on a conversatipnv; everyone taking a turn. The students ' . 
say whatever they, warit,'dependin jvoi^rthe teacher to supply the Hawaii^in, whidh _ 
they then repeat intO;j,the--r€feorder,^^^^^f will be an eight ttf ten 

sentence' conv6rsration''w>iii:h sjiys something the Students wanted to say. Then the 
tape <is.»;r€played, with the teachi^r explaining briefly, if necessary, any new . 
constructions used. Then van . the students can learn this new material , which 
they have develPped tHeniselves' in response to their owfn particular need for ^ 
expression.. X^^^ '. ' . . 

Usually the teacher should try to keep -culture discussions or discussions 
about the students'" feelings concerning the class, school , family, etc. iti v. 
Hawaiian. However, if some profound: cultural or psych6lpgical insighfeis^abput^ j<r 
to shTow forth arid the students cari not express it 'in Hawaiian, by all means 
continue the discussion in English since such cultural awarenes? and .,s,elf- aware- . 
nessj,are'part; of the important, Performance .Ex[)ectations Program Objectives of ^ 
the Hawaii an^ahguage instruction in the stated ^ 10 

In large classes, the problem of avoiding boredom, loss of attention and- ^ 
the was'ting of other students.': time when pne student is speaking- can be handled 
by using timed. ''buz^ sessions'' of a to 4 students on a very specific "assignment- 
with the- teacher circulating around the classrodhi available to answer questions. 
The stuctents should" report back to theu entire class in Hawaiian concerning their 
assignments. Other productive ways of handling. a Urge. class inyolve the use 
of a langeiige lab^for some students while others are doi;ig. different work or . v 
else the splitting pf the class into thQS# doiqg oral -work 'and those doing read^ 
ing or writiBg activities. Sometimes the slower^ students who fall behind in ^ 
group response situations aid thereby hold up the other students, can be taken, ^ 
aside while the rest of the class works on something else. TheSe si o6»e» students, 
can then J)e given rno re prac|^ce'in round-robiri type drills iVivolving patterns ' 
or question/answer state^nt/rejpinder ften|S>^ •. . '* . •/• 

■ f Content for conversation can be provided by handf rig put^JaefOrehai^d lfe v 
cufturalimateria.1 in English'to be prepared^^or discussion Tn.-Hawanan, The _ ; 
students will then have some" knowledge to draw upon and they can look-up certain 
vocabulary words to help, them in their discussions. 



Bringing something to class to "Show and. Tell" may .seem like a return to 
Elemeritary School days to some students but it could be an effective way to get 
them to talk about something relevant to their lives. The teacher should thinkv 
caref4Jl:ly about how to handle this with bne's particular type of students and 
then try it if feasible. . * 

V Finally, the teacher should seriously consider the use of communication 
games and role playing in the classroom.^ Some teachers may not feel comfortable 
allowing their^^tudents to "play." But, if the focus is always kept on the 
language learning and usijig aspects of the game, then the students will probably 
be more motivated and interested in leawing and us*ing the language. 

— ■ . . >■'•...•. > • ■ - 

Simple games for^ vocabulary can ihclu.de a type of b"c-tac^ 
student must idervtrfyda picture^prtranslate a word or phrase in order to 
place an X, or 0 in^the desired area of the tic-tac-toe frame drawn on the 
board. •*'• f . „ . 

A physical movement game "which is good for many socio-linguistic reason's 
is the dialogue or^story reconstruction game, sometimes called the "Strip 
Story." thi| game, whf^icK can be played with one team or as a timed com- - 
petition between two teams.; the students are each given a sentence on a piece 
of piaper. They must alT memorize the sentence withaut showing it to anyone 
e>se. ^J\fter* returning th^ papers to the teacher-, the students are told to 
start reciting their .sentences to one another in order to try to decide in 
which order they 's'hou Id be given. Generally some kind of leadiBrship^ will gener- 
ate within the group and each student will be told where in line, he or she 
should stand so that when each person recites a line/ the dialogue or story 
will be complete and. in the right order and make sense. This game involves 
physical movement which interests students* and makes use of the l istenilig 
comprehension and speaking skills. " • 

Teachers should be op the alerts, for , other kinds of games Which have 
proved successful in the language classrooms. Some language game boqks are 
available commercially. Talking and sharing with other language teachers 
withih- the teacher's* school is a good means of getting ideas for games, activ- 
ities, and visual materials which can be adapted to Hawaiian language teaching. 
Another gpod source of^prq^ssional information fs the Hawai Vi Association of 
Language Teachers (H.A.L.t;), whose mailing. aydress-i? P.O. Box 955, Honolulu, 
Hawai/ i ,96808; This is an umbrella organization representing all the lan- 
guage teacbersf organi?atw^ "It ■has' sponsored the h'igh^y successful "Festi- ^ 
val of Languag6s",^at Kapi'olani Park for the past seveVal years and well- 
attended '^language teacher workshops held each spring. "^A monthly riewsletter 
^keeps teachers abreast Of^language happening? in the State and usually gi vies 
helpful hi'^ts regarding 'language teach j|ig. Dues are $4 a year. 

IT Professioikl Hawaiian laaguage teachers -are also urged to join apd support 
the atftivities of the-^rofessional Hawai la(^language orgariiza%ion^ 

^dlelp HawaiH.-^ This important organizatiBw is in the foVefroht.of those seeking 
to.preserve and promqite the use of .the Hawaiian, language in our*Stai:e today. 
Hawaiian language te|i^ers-will find much assistance through this organisation 
in t6nns of materials and methods useful in teaching the Hawaiian .Unguage. 



Dues^are only $2 a year. The address is ' Aidhui 'dlelo Hanai'i^ V.O. Box 22902, . 
Honolulu, Hawai'i 96822, ' 



Testing Speaking 

t^st teachers, iisually becaus,e of Very large class sizes, are not able to 
test their stydents' speaking ability as well or as often as they might want to. 
If, however, the teacher and students set communication through speaking as an 
important goal in the Hawaiian language classroom, some measure or evaluation 
of the students* progress toward acquiring thajt go^l will have to be made. 

Speaking tests can be time consuming, inValid because of poor construction 
and/or scoring, and highly^ subjective; or, #lse they can be well-planned, objective 
and validly scored, this will depend on how much time and effort the. teacher 
puts into the testing program fof speaking. Some tests can measure the students' • 
competence, such as correct pronunciation, knowledge of vocabulary, and ability 
to manipu,late grammatiieal patterns. Other tests o can measure the performance 
skill of communicating''one's thoughts, ideas, and feelings orally. ' 

the teacher is again directed to Rebecca Valette's MS|dern .jfang uaqe TeSting^ 
where forty-five pages of text cover thfls important area;i'. In Swimiary , the teacher 
can test for pronunciation, intonation, stress, liaison, vocabulary and 'grammar 
in competencjz-based speaking. tests. ; Tests can include sections based on mimicry, 
memorization and recitation, simple' answers, phrase completion, identifying pic- ^ 
tures and reacting to flash cards (e.g;, numbers)., and reading aloijd. 

Vocabulary can be tested using realia, telling time, doing o»*al numerical 
computations, identifying pictures with stress on identification of nouns, ad- . 
j€Ctives, or verbs, describing photos or slidesivgiving synonyms and antonyms, 
reciting sequences like days of the week or months bf the year, defining words 
in Hawaiian, associating words, and giving ora^ftrar^sTations. 

Testing for communication ability may be a Jittle more involved and yet 
there are some aids to help the teacher plan for such testing. The teacher 
could develop personally or use commercially-prepared ideograms or pictures 
which the students can interpret orally. The student can be asked to look at 
several pictures which have been numbered or lettered. The student can then 
be asked to identify one of the pictures. A listener must be able to guess 
which one is being described solely through oral clues, pointed is not per- 
mitted.- Statements and rejoinders can test for communication. Role playing, 
assigned parts in a conversation can offer freedom of expression within a 
structure which can be graded. v 

The student may be asked to take the part of an interviewer talking to ^ 
a native speaker (teadher or native speaker drillraaster) who only speaks 
.Hawaiian-. The student has a list of questions to ask which can only be done 
in Hawaiian. The results of the interview are to be written up either^in 
Hawaiian '(by more advanced students) or in English (for those who may be just 



beginning). Valette's book contains a rating scale with descriptions of how 
to gVade a student taking this kind of test. Grading is based on fluency, 
. quality of communication, amount of communication, and effort to communicate. 

. Students can be asked to record monologues or descriptions concerning 
pictures 'or readings or other oral topics selected by the teacher or pre- 
selected by the students. Impromptu role playing with both open and secret 
instructions can pro/e to be interesting and fun in pif^acticing free expression 
and also in testing oral communication. ' ' 

Live monologues, dialogues, and conversations with' the teacher listening, 
are good for testing speaking and oral communication skills. ^ If the teacher 
-can secure a native speaker drillmaster or someone from the community, the 
. students can also be tested in- a situation wherii' they^^ a^^^ to act as inter- : 
, preters for someone who speaks only in Hawaii arfis^^ not understand 

English. This, of course, should be done as, an actively before it is'ever used 
for testing. ' ' ^ • - 

Finally, Valette gives several pages of good a^<ivice and examples on how 
to grade all these types. of oral communications tests at the end of her chapter 
on testing speaking. 




THE WRITING SKILL , 



In some audio-lingual modes of language instruction.^jleachers may not want 
to introduce work in the writing skill until rather late. However, most Hawaiian 
language teachers Will probably be teaching a more eclectic method, drawing from 
audio-lingual, granmar- translation, and cognitiye methods. When writing is^in- 
troduced, it should ;be to reinforce the skilU which have already been practiced. 
Writing out basic sentences and dialogues which have been memorized arid mam- . _ 
pulated orally in class can be copied out in writ.ing fot' practice by the studgpt. 

Since there are no unusual letters or char^iiters in Hawaiian x^rtHbgrap^y,^^^^--^^ 
the 'Student should not have difficulty with anything except tJni^Wpldm^jm 
kahakd. In practice writing sessions including mere copying of pririted mat^^^ 
and also dictations given in Hawaiian, the students should be 'Qar^ful to in-^,^^^^^^^^^^ 
elude the marks in the spelling of the words. The teacher should^'ca IT attention 
to the marks and inform the students that, since the marks are integral parts ol 
the graphic representation (symbols) of the Hawaiian sounds, the absence^ of ^^^j^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
correct mSrks will cause the word to be marked incorrect on quizzes and tests 
just as when letters are missing or in the wrong order. The teacher does 
not have to take off full credit but there are differences of opinion here. 
Some teachers take off a half point in vocabulary quizzes for otherwise cor- 
rect words which have missing or incorrect marks. Other teachers, recognizing 
that the marks are just as much a part of the word as the letters are, mark the 
word completely wrong. Each teacher will have to make a decision and inform 
the students on how they will be graded. , . 

Other aspects Of orthography can be found in the summary of the Orthography 
Conmittee report submitted to the ' Jhahui 'dlelo Eawai'i which can be found m 
the Appendices. This concerns length of vowels and separation of morphemes. 

Writing helps to fix the students' grasp of vocabulary and grammar. It is 
one of the skills; along with reading, which, usually last longer a ft«r speaking 
and listening comprehension have beguri to erode away with no practice. 

Writing activitiies permit the teacher and students to deal ^ with parts of 
words in isolation arjd in context that usually can not be handled well in a- 
speaking environment) Written exercises also enable the teacher to evaluate 
the progress beliig irade by the students in concept acquisition. 

Students ^eem to place more importance on work that has to be written and ■ 
handed in than on exercises that are primarily oral and designed to show how _ 
much they have learned in the listening comprehension and speaking skills, inis 
is probably^ a'^carry over from their other classes where they are not expected 
to focus a'1ol of attention on their oral skills. It is good, therefore, that 
some emphasis- be put on written work in class but it is also important that 
the teacher continue to stress that the oral work plays a major role in permit- 
ting the student to achieve the course objectives of comprehending and speaking 
to native speakers in Hawaiian. 



Writing permits the student to acquire the vocabulary and structure pre- 
sented in a lesson so that the teacher can move to the oral skills, and thus 
use the available claiss time to its best advantage. At the competence level, 
listening and speaking develop the students' abilities in sound discrimination 
and auditory memory, pronunciation and intonation, while writing practice 
stresses sound-symbol association, vocabulary, spelling, and structural fprms. 

Since writing is a productive skill like speaking, it should be intro- 
duced after the receptive skills of listening comprehension arid reading have 
been introduced and practiced in each lesson. By the end of the lesson or 
unit, the student should be able to express himself or herself orally and 
in wr^jting concerning the topics introduced in the lesson. The writing as- 
signments should concern some idea of interest to the students but not so dif- 
rficult as to necessitate their using structure which they have not yet practiced. 



Seqiience of Writing Exercises and Activities 

, Exercises involving writing must progress from competence Teveli to produc- 
tive levels. Chastain sums up this progress: > ; ^ 

"Before being ,intr^duj*ed to v^m^^ S^uifei^ts!^^^^ be -able ^ 

to hear the sounds of th.e>ie'c6r^^^^^ v 
when they see them. They' shoiJld have' a corpus of vocabulary, and they^ . ''^ \ 
should, comprehend the grammatical structures with which they will. be * / 
working as they are Writing. In the writing sequence, writing consists V 
of the completion of exercises that teach students to (1) write tire ^ 
SQunds they can understand, pronounce, an^i read; (2) master the forms- ' ' 
of the grammar being studied; and (3) proceed to activities in whicV - - ^ 
they practice combining words -and grammar to (express themselves' in \ ■ 
writing. Many of the exercises and activities used in developing ' ",^>''V * 
speaking abilities are also appropriate for developing writing alfilitifesi"?^ 

The students^shQiJld do some copying. of previously learned oral/ma^eHal- -r 
to insure that they can make the correct sound-symbol associations^ Jhis/i^ • - 
not a very interesting activity and the students can become very bored qjjijckly^^^^^^^K^^ 
so the teacher should take care not to overuse this technique, v 

The teacher should move to dictation exercises in order to reinforce thie^^^^^^^' V 
association between symbol and sound.' If dictation exercises are conducted 
properly, they .will also impress upon the students the importance of buT^dirii^^^.^^V^ 
up their auditory memory. The teacher should dictate in short ph raises but ^ ^ 
should not repeat them more than a total of three or four times. - .The studients? 
should be taught how to take dictation. This is a specialized skill which is-; ^^^^^^ 
hard even in one's native language so it must be taught. Don't take for g^^^ 
that the students will know how to go about taking dictation. 

The teacher should read the whole passagfe through once while the studejnt^^^^ 

'/"Chastain, op. cit .. pp. 367-368. ■ :^ V-^^^^^-v - ^ 



iW^;t#sten. The teacher should then reread the passage in short phrases at 
: -vrtitdi^^^^ speed and with natural 'liaison, i.e. , running together those words 

in normal native speech. The enti-re 
-'IpSssSie should then be reread one last time. Usually, pleas to reread cer- 
Cr^;rv^phrases or words should nbt be heeded if the teacher has stressed to the 

the very first dictation that they must listen carefully. If 
^ E^^^ once or twice, they will never cease and the dictation 

^j^vi- degienerate 4nto an oral spelling exercise. 

^A^^'f^^t Since Hawaiian does not have inflected forms of nouns, adjectives, pro- 
■S^^^^^ verbs, many of the writing exercises which teachers of other ,lan- 

>it^^^^^^ must plan are not needed. Some that can be used, however,'include' those 
pronouns in direct and indirect object positions, the creating ; 
■f ;-6f complete sentences when the basic predicate,' subject, and complements are 
:^.giveni,' and the transforming of sentences with singular elements to plural and . . 
'":;i'|vice veii^sa^ - ^ ■ •. " , ' ■ ' 

yl l exercises involve the students' using their personal 

m^^ communicate in writing within the incomplete language 

i system whijtfr^^ t^^ Of course, since these kinds of exercises 

' /reft^Qt the iWi;*?^^^^ desires to communicate, the 

. answer*^ ?given.b>^^^ probably be somev/hat, different. • ; 

■ V *Th|!^iSh^^^ situationJn^ feach it^era^'^^ asl< the • , :v ^-u 

' stu8eni#'^b'ji;^e £» or statement. The teacher can also - 

prepare^ exesjfees^^;j|vte 'students complete sentences with their own 
ideas or^eli^;?^S^fi^ exercise to; their own lives and realms ; 

of expervilnG^!-%;al|i^ and gives the teacher and fellow 

students .op^artyi^ttie^^ know one another better. 

\ the answering of questions 

based on the-^tefi%^^#i^B^ reading passages. These ^ 

may vat7 in^ai'^cSlI^^ understood the 
passage in queillirtii^i^liij^ are those exercises wherein 

the students 'are ttt tris^ these involve the v 

transfer of knov*^d|!^iSnii^f{#^>^^ vocabulary vthat do not > ; 
come directly frbm;t»^|;|ld8i^^ 

Other wrt tiW ^aiim^iB^i^ 1 evel ' i ncl ude maki ng up _ 

questions to be aSMf o5 ;i^ii^1^ one-sentence descriptions 

of., pictures or'Bvehts>;^aM;v^;Q|^ ■.. 

^ V ' After some^ ^^^^^ exercises, the students 

should progress tc)^tli6vwr?i^^;<ifji|?^ cpmpositionsv These 




to the correetep ronnsg^ Mr^int^ 1 

tarn Indicates that #de^^ they could without 

paying speckirattehPbri^^^ '"^li^^u"^ 

with fewer errors than stu^ compositions and then 




■ W' ■ ;••<^^.:^^^:'!H^.;•:;v;;^^::■^^ .... , 

:'>,^;f*^si,;;^;s|>q^/-' 

;■• .:■^■..;.!^,■;:yS^;•■,.!K•■^•' 



analytically reviewed their corrected eirbrs. . The individual teacher may wish 
: to exp^iment in order to see if , this hypothesis holds true in one's own classes. 



• The tesJC5;>that teachers can give to measure prepress in writing resemble 
the exercis^$':;;&ifd activities described above. Early in the first level , stu- 
dents can b^^Jisked to copy printed or written Hawaiian -so as to be, sure that 
they are using the correct letters and marks. '^ n*; . 



Testing WHting . 





\ 



Spelling tests using either isolated words or words illustrated within 
a context can :bfi valuable testing for writirfg skills but for the greatest re- 
..• mforcement t6> the students, they shouTd be corrected immediately, perhaps by 
v having the students exchange papers. This can be done if the teacher estab- * 
lishes^. the proper rapport and learning environment within the classroom. Honest 
and care in correcting errors should be stressed. ■ 

. .■■ ■ : ■ .. ■ . r ■•-V ^ A ^ ■ ■ ■ 

Fill-in-the-blank spot dfctations and full dictations can^be useful 
testing devices. VocabuTary can be tested using pictures (labelling items, 
answering short questions, an'd' completion items) , completing series like- 
./{itimbers and days of the week, synonyms arid- antonyms, Hawaiian definitions, 
and sentence constriiction based oh a *gi.ven- cue word in order to test if the 
meaning can be ill ustrated in coritext. 

" Written grammar tests measure the Students' urid^ 

biit'dp not measure the students' ability to use :the/l5fritten lan^gu^^^ 
medium of personal ■■comnurtiw^^ Many type5 of -w/i tten grammar -tests are.- 
explained in Valette's^ Hodern .Language Testihci vrcnaDter eight. " - ; 

Finally, using written- Hawaiian as a means of personal expression or 
cbmmuni cation can be tested in different types of .compositions. These move 
from controlled to directed to free compositions using visual and written 
■ cues. _ ' ;-:jr'.;.: :■: 

rr^ -. f^ Vne di^mc^ level, students can be tested through valid and reliable 
translation tests, first, from Hawaiian to Engl ish and then from English to 
Hawaiian. Translations may bejsi^ored for accuracy or for literary expression. 

■ The performance skill of |i-i4-i.ng is probably the least well -developed 
language skill leeirried in the language classroom; however, it is extremely 
valuable as a means of establ ishing competence and developing productive per- 
formance skills. It is also a skill which, however imperfectly learned in 
class, will probably outlast tfe listening comprehension and speaking skills 
when the learner has stopped practicing. 
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: : ;i; He lel hala 'oe ma ka 'a'! :b ka po'e na'auao. 

V ''■ rK'^-^'^'rB^ivm-.aTe a hala \ei about the' neck of the wise. 
' ^ - ; -^f^^H;i (Said of a wel l -educated person.,) ' 
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• \ SCOPE AND SEQUENCE CHARTS , 

iSTENING SKILLS DEVjEtlipHEN?' i> ' ^ 

V. Simple vowel/corisohant discrimination ' - 
2. Discrimi nation of minimal pafrs containing 'ofetna and kahako 

3. Comprehension of individual words 
L 4. Recognition and comprehension of simple patterns 
E Recognition and comprehension of declarative and interrogative phrases 



VV 6. Recognition and discrimtn of intonation patterns 

E 7. Discriminatiojh Jyi^vowel clusters, ^^^ison ^ initi^ -^'pki^ and 
long vowels Withi;tf a^ context V. " < 

^ i:^^ 8. Recdgnitipnyialhd^i^^ verbal 

v-'^^^'^il^^^ . aspect "'market^ /^V? ■ 

: ; 9/ Compreherisibn of simple dialogues 

f . > 10. Comprehension of sirfiple pass;ages and simple songs 

11. IntroductfjDn of the possessive system/ including alj^i; 
r possessive markers (ko/ka^ o/a^no/na) ^ 



12. Reinforcement of recognition and cpmprehens 

phrases using all verbal aspect markers ' ^ ; \^ 

L 13. Recognition and comprehension of negative phrases f 
in past and non-past . 

. E' ■■ ■ ^- y .. * ■'■ ' .• ■' ' • 

14^ Recognition and comprehension of negative phrases:^ 
V j containing pronoun and noh-pronoiin subjects 

■ ■ • ' ' • 

E <; 15. Recognition and comprehension of sentences in 
active and passive voice ' v 



L 



16. viRecbgnition and comprehension of "sentences 
II " cphtaining the^ossessive markers ffeo/Zca; 



I) 17. Recognition and comprehension of fe-less 
possessive sentences 

18. Recognition arid comprehension of verbal 
and verbless sentencesbeginning with a 
form of the^possessive markers (no/noi) 

19. Recognition and comprehension of phrases 
.containing the nominal izing marker 'ana 

'"' • - '• • >• ' . ^ ' i ' 

;;20. Comprehension of more difficult 
■ dialogues, narratives, songs, and 
chartts. ; 



\ 



Liffiffc ' d) 



*25^*^6inforcement verb aspect dis^n-mination ; ; . 

.. .V'^' /23v^ patterns . 

; E. • ' 2^. Reccrflnltibrr/of' variation in speech patterns .and sty+es, including 
. V . '• , • • ;s|anda'rd Hawan u'se of /rV and./t/ and^fast 

/'■.,. I - i^peech. . . 

. HI ' . 25^ Comprehension of standard Hawaiian spoken at normal -spe|rd 



1 



1 




STATUE OF KING KAMEHAMEHA -THE GREAT , 

This world-fanried statue stands in front of the Judiciary Building, directly across King 
Street from lolani Palace. Kjng Kamehameha I. known as "The Great " earned this appel- 
lation because he united Hawaii as on^ nation. . * - 
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READING SKILLS DEVELOPMENT • . " * -. ft ■''■::-?0 

^f lv Association of yowel/consonant sounds with writt^^^ 

2: Recognition of punctuation, ^okina, and kdhako ; ^ -V • ' 

3. Recognition of $poken word corresponding to written wo ird 

, 4. Recognition and comprehension of basic vocabulary words found in Isolation v 

and vil thin contexts studied aural ly-orally in ;class^ > ^ 

5. Recognition and comprehension of basic verbaV and y 

6. Recognition and comprehension of verbal phrases with verba^^^^^^^^ 

T. Comprehension of simple dialogues, passages, and songs in printed foh^ 

. I • ■ . ; . ■ ■ . - / " \ 

. - ^ 8, Introduction of the possess^ive system incllidih^ 

markers r^:oA5, ^/^j, wo/rz5) in ^prir\ted^ y 

9, Reading with proper^pronunciation and intohatioh -.^^^ ^^^^^^^ 

10. Recognition and correcif pronunciation c^' voweV-c^ 
liaison, glottal stops arid long/vowels ' : ^^^ 

^ IT. Recognition of the interrogative marker 

lis. Recognition of positive arid neg^iye imperative 



13. Reinforcement of recognition arid cdmprehiensi^ 
verbal phrases marked with the^ verbal aspect mar 

L 14. Recognition and comprehension of word order patt^rns^^ V 

E 15. Recognition arid comprehension of negative > J'f" ; 
4 phrases in past and non-past ■ ; v : V 

V . ■■ ■ ■ , ■ ' . • ; ' :. )':'■■■ \ ' 

16. Recognition and comprehension of negativfr phr^^^^^ 
E containing pronouri and non-pronoun subjects 

L 17- Recognition and comprehension of sentierices 

• in active and passive voice 



II 



18. Recognition and comprehension of sentence's 
containing the possessive markers (ko/yh, 
d/a^ Yio/na) 

19. Recognition and comprehension of phrases 
containing the nominal izing marker 'ana 



. REAQING skills development (cont'.d) : 

21. Comprehensidn.of prepared, cultural ly-^^^^ written j'n Hawaiian ■ 

■ with the proper marks . ^ ^ ' . -^/.r 

22. Comprehension. of more: difficult dialogues, narrati ves, so'rrgs arid chants 



23. : Reading more complex (iialpgues, narratives, songs, chants ^nd others .. ' 
.■; materials' with proper pronunciation:- and intonation ; " 

L'" 24. ' Reinforcement Of all ^bf: above ^ .; 

E -25. Recognition and comprehension of all word order patterns 

y ■ • 26. P-Recoghitibn and comprehension .of the use of* the linkirig 

. ; particle czi, ./ . ^ 

..' . 27.* Becog'nition and comprehension of'material jwritte^n in > " 
L , standard, marked Hawai ian at. student 's leVel of Competence 

. * . - Ilf 28. Recognition and comprehension of examples of original . ; 

, > : source materials pri.nte^d without the as drawn 

- from the' Hawaiian newspapers, legends and chants, and ' 

- - ■ ■ the'^ible:. . . v. \ : 



SPEAKING SklLLS DEVELOPMENT . : \ 

1. Production of simple vowels, consonants d^^ minimal pairs 

. contrasting presence jand absence of 'oktna and /ca?^afc5 



2. Repetition and us agiB of simple meaningful utterances r - ^ 

' '3. Repetition and usage of simple patterns ' 

L 4:* Repetition- and usage of all A^rbal aspects 

completed/ Incompleted action and positive/negative Imperatives 

5. Repetition and usage of correct intonation in declarative, in-ter- '^ 

\ . V rogative and impierative phrases ^ \ 

• • •■ . . •. ■ ■ {\. : . . • • ' • . .. •.. 
E 6. Production of affirmative phrases^ : ^ 

L 7. Repetition of simple dialogues r " 

I 8/ Singing/recitation of simple songs, chants and pros^ 

' . 9. /Production of negative phrases in past and non-^past containing . / 

<! pronoun and non-pronoun subjects ■ • " * ; 



10. Proper production of vowel clusters, long vowels, liaison, 
glottal stops and natural breath groups in. ^peaking and 
reading aloud ''''k^-.'^ v r ' 

11: Introduction of the possessive systefr^^^ 

possessive markers feo/fca, o/a^ rio/na) , : - V 



12. Re iWorcement of repetition and usage^ df word and 
phrase patterns : ^ • 

13. Reinforcement of usage of proper Tntonation patterns 

L 14. Usage of appropriate verb aspects f 

E 15. Usage of active and passive voice 

• ' V 16.: Usage of possessive markers r/co//c5j. o/a; 

'in appropri ate posi ti ve and nfegati ve sentences ■ 



E 



17. Production of phrases cpiltaining the 
L nominal izing marker ^cma • 

II 18. Production of verbal and verbless phrases 

beginning with a fdrm of the markers no/wa 

* 19. Recitationysinging of more difficult dia- 
V r logues, nari«jatives, poems, songs, chants, 

and playing of* oral-type games 



.. - SPEAK ING SKIli DEVEk.QPMENf ( coihf d) 



. CP 



20 . esage of a1 1 of the above 



T ""1 1 fnactiTient of dramati? ro1e&, presentation of oral reports, participation .t: : 

. » in^ more difficult- oral^^type gSmes, active parti C;i.pa#on in activities at • • 

E ' the -semi -ahhul^; Hawaii an. T^a^ (Con vers ^jtiqn^ Day) , leailer^- •• •. 

• shi> r?^s ill Hawaiian cu1>ure presentaUons in the school and co|imunity/^; ■ • 

22/ Speaking Standard Hawaiian vat;^. normal^ 




. ■ Kawalaha^ Chu/ch 
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WRITING SKILLS DEVELOPMENT 



,1. /^sociation of voweT/cpnsonani^j^ 
f 2y. Recognition and p 

L • Ir- franscriptit)n of spokeai word to written wordilthrough c/ctatibn* 
j^: '^^ ^^^e: of bas,i(! verbal -and patterns to forgjneSningful phrases / 

Y 5.^ Awareness of word^rder witliHn phrases a^^^^^^ ' 

P * 6' Usage pf all verbal aspects to fonii meaningful sent . 
, L ' ^* of all possessive markers rWAa/,o/ai'n<?/«a; in possessive, phrases 

^ J 8. Vfritten exercises , on appi of aiJove v 

9> Writing sample dialogues and paragraphs ' 

. , -|Qr Recognftion and trans\:ription Of -vowel clusters, Ijaisdn, ' 

y.-.^- . glottal stops and long vowels . 

■ ■■ W ■ - •' ^ ^ ■■■■■ . . ^ ■■■ 

• L Tt^hs format ion of affirmat'i^^^^ to negative sentences 

12^.- Osag#of piropgr word order pafetterns fh verbal and' verWess 
y . sentences .including all possessive type phrases and those 

containing th^ noniifSalizing parti Gle??*^'ana 

13. Vtransformtionr f^^^ to-passfve vo4ce sentences^ 
and vice ver^a ' 




II 14. Transcriptions of dictations tff more difficult 6 



words, sentences ami. paragraphs ..3- 

4 ji ' 151 More difficult writtlh exercises ^n all of above ,. - 

- ^' ■ . ^f'v ■ ■ ''^ ' ■ ' ■ . '■ ; -i. '-c.' 

; * " '^Answer questions in writing based on culturally- • 

: i;^ o # 17. ^^rititibg of short dialo^es arid paragraphs 
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WRITING SKILLS DEVELOPMENT (cont'd ) 

18. Reinforcement of siOiind to symbol correspondence . 
L 19. Reinforcement of verbal aspect discrimination 

E 20 . Rel nf orcement ' of wri tf ng answers to questi ons and questi ons whi ch f 1 t 
ahswers^f^filch are jlven ' ' < 



21. Transcriptions of dictations of more difficult sentences and narratives 



V 

' ^ 22.. Wrtltirig of short compositions on specified topics, within the 

^'IJI students' realm of experience and Interests 

23. Writ1,|gg|paraphrases of dialogues '|nd short Stories 

' . 24. Writing of more complex compositions and dialogues 

^ ^' , 25. Writing material in standard Hawaiian using proper marks 



ESSENTIALS FOR ORAL AND WRIHEN- COMMUNICATION 



Skins and . . , 
concepts: . ' - ' Phonology 

LISTENING: to hear ill the 
\The ability meaningful sound 
. . ^ , , . contrasts of Ha- 
waiian when it is 
/ . ' spoken , at a nor- 
\ . - -'iw^ riate in com? 
■ plete; utterances. 



Morphology .. 

.to hear all the 
changes of mean- 
ing caused by 
[npdifications of 
word forms wh?n ^, 
Hawaiian is spoken 
at a noiia? 
complete utterances. 



Syntax 



Vocabulary Culture 



SPEAKING: . • 
The ability to produce all 
the sounds and 
intonation pat- 
terns of .Hawaiian 
in a manner ac- 
'. ' ceptable to 
, native speakers*. 



01 
00 



\<i express one's 
►ideas orally ; 
using appropriate 
grammatical forms. 



to hear Hawaiian 
without being 
confused by 
•syntactical 
.arrangements. ' 



to express one's 
ideas orally ^ ^ 
using word or- 
der which is 
chflracteristic,! ' 
of Hawaiian. 



to hear and 
understand - 
words in nor- 
mal conversa- 
tional con- 
texts. V 



to detect nuances ^ 
of meaning rela- 
'ting to soci^ 
position, family . 
relationships, 
customs, tra- 
ditions, literary 
and oral classics, 
etc. ' 



Oltimate Goals , 

to. comprehend, 
aural lyiiew 
arrangements, 
of familiar •■•> 
material when 
spoken at > 
normal tempo 
and with nor- 
mal :vi,ntonation* 
and rhythm. 



to acquire an 
active speak- 
ing vocabulary 
appropriate to 
the age, ma- 
turity level, 
and ^capacity 
of the student 



to use cultural- 
ly acceptable 
forms appropri- 
ate to the per- 
son addressed 
and to reveal , 
some knowledge 
of the heritage 
of those who 



READING: ; 

^ The, ability to associate 
the appropriate 

. ' : graphic symbols, 

■ . with the sounds 
, for which they 

■ • stand. 



to draw meanifg .'to read directly 
directl) from' the in Hawaiian with- 
printed page out being confused 
through i^ogni- by syntactical 
tion of changes in \, arrangements 
meaning caused by . ; 
modifications in . 
structure. 



and one which 

is appropriate speak Hawaiian, 
forconunica- • 
tion in the . 
modern world. ' 



to recognize to be able to 

in context a read everything, 

wide range of .from newspapers . 

vocabulary to. works of , ' 

items. ' literature. This 

■ .- implies a basic 
knowledge of the 

• history, liter- :. 

, ature,. oraVtra-, 
ditidns and cus- 
. toms of Hawat'i. ' 



to reorganize 
familiar vocab- 
ulary and gram- 
matical forms 
and to apply , 
them' to new 
situations us- 
ing pronuncia- 
tion and into- ' 
nation in a 
manner accept- 
able to a na- 
tive speaker. • 



^to read directly 
in Hawaiian . 
•marked and un- 
:«ked printed 
material without 
constant recour- 
se to a 6i-Hn- 
,'5ual dictiiOBary, : 



ESSENTIALS FQR M' Ai'yRITTEN^COiUNfc^^^ (cont'd). 



'■';Ski(ls'?rKl. 
■.: r coacepts:^ :' 



Vocabulary 



Culture 



The: abit# vfe Vtlie jb 4fe express one' s , to ;express one-'S: ; to use the^^ppro^ 
:C-v: ^gi^ph writings ideas ifi .Writing ■ 

-^^hrtic wfiifK'^^ ':iisinQ' the .aDorb-j using .voWM:; cording to the. 



., .. -T-.,, -Ji 'liiwi'iina- :tiS\... . 

' ' ' ' •■ ' ■ ■ " ' incls - ■ pr|ri'atg.^|r'J (ier to?:#f ; ' w\being 



one's i 
lat 
•in 



IS 



^he:abililiy:;#.und^r:"- 



^: .-^t ■ • i ■ ■ nu#^ par- 'mimh f :y;v^:;:.4i:i;rpm:that:G0ver' . : ;Bn; t^ieir own lerit?. 

'^wriliensyiii-^ ticfe 



■•X- 



•\ •• ^ 1 ■• ■. , ■. • i.; ^'v':\ ' • •fi^r\:- ■ ■ 



i acmnq:toreiqn. wnyuwea,,;r.tfflM^-.--g*:>>M^^ ."i-.- ■ r. 



CRAPtER 4 



' -AVole i pau icu'u Ipa. 
My height is not reached. 
(I can go further.) 



■ V 
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HAWAIIANl LANGUAGE CURRICULUM OUTLINE 



^This is a Curriculum Outline for Hawaiian I, II, and III. It covers, 
vertically, the four essential skills, namely, listening comprehension, reading, 
speaking, and wiri ting, followed by overall concepts^ 

, • " • ♦"■■'*•'• ' ■ ^ . ■ "' ■ ■ ■ 

Horizontally, the five elements of instruction are covered. They are phono- 
logy, morpholbgy, syntax, vocabulary and culture. 

The Curriculum Outline i^ designed to give a short overall review of the 
^program so that it IS easier to relate, conceptually, to the Foundation Program 
dbjeatives, the Hawaiian Langiiage Program Objectives, and the Student Perfonnance 
Expectations. , I , 

,Ihe subsequent sections /of this guide expand upon the outline. 

The outline should atiso/ be helpful to Hawaiian language teachers at the 
secondary and college levels/ who wish to plan for and implement certain 
articuTation activities between the two levels. 



^'^f^-^ 



.V. 
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tURRICULUM: OUTLINE FOR HAWAIIAN ' ^ 
Three-Year Sequence, Leyel I 



PHONOLOGY 


MOhmoeV iiVNtAX 


Listenina: " ' K 
ATI vowels, consonants, and 1 
vowial clusters, esp. oe, j 
aij aos 'aus oej^biiM^ ::j 

Long and short woweTs » i 
Liaison (rtihnina vowe1>s to- 1 
getherr^which^ a^^ not sep- 
arated By^^ glottal stop) 
61 ot ta 1 - s t ol^^ ■ . • ■ 
Wbrd Stress * / I 
Injtonation— declarative and | 
; interrogative j 


: Determiners: 

^^^^^ v^^^^^ 

^ V indefinite 
? PVurS^markers 

Demonst^tives ' 
Nouns--no plural endings, 

long vowels in some 

plurals f mo/oiaj V fei4?2fta> 
Adjectives > 
• Colors 

Emotions ; 

Attributes , V 
>bssessi ves {ko/Tca, o/a^ 

nb/mL forms) 
Pronouns 
Verbs 

Locatives/Prepositions ^ ^ 
Numbers ^ ^ - 
Negative words T 'a ^dlei' . 
' . 'd'dhe^ mai + VERB) / 
Verbal aspect markers (e^ . 
' mdi^ , e-'^ccnax ke-'^neiy 


Basic word order in phrases'^ 

Affirmative : : ' ; 
: Negative : 

Declarative • 

I riote r roaati ve 

Position of Adjectives 
Attributive^ r^e ^zale nui) 

. Complementary (Mi hi hale.K 

Rosition of verbal aspect 
markers' in rel ati on to 
verb and to phrase , ; 

Verbl ess sentences begi n- 
nirig with: He ■ ■ 


Reading: 


All vowels, consonants j(i n- 
. eluding glottal stop), 
vowel cl us ters , vowel 
length 

Liaison ^ 
Stress and intonation- 
Syllable and word bound- 
.. . aries • / — : 




Keaa 1 ny . ■ , 
The same as above 


SDeakiriq: . ' V 
V The same as above 


Speaking: 

All sound5 heard should be 
reproduced accurately . 

Reproduce short phrases 
with > proper pronunci a- 
tion, stress, liaison^, 
and intonation • - 


[Reading: 
'The same as above 
Recognize and understand 
what glottal stop f'p- 

and: punctuation indi- 
cate 


'Writing: 

The same as above V% 
■ Use of proper purtctuatibh^ ' ^ 
Position of noun/pronouii ; 

subjects in interrogative 

and negative sentences 
Position -of interrogative 

words in the phrase— 
;v some at: beginning, others 

at end 


Writing: 

Proper orthographic re- 
; presentation of all 
^ sounds used V ' ■ 
Li ai son ( atteriti on to 

word boundaries) 
Correct use of marks 


Speaking: 

The same as above 


Writing: 

The same as above : 
r Proper orthography of all 
1 of above 


Concepts: ■ 
Hawai ian and English di f- 
fer iri sounds and stress, 
intonation and ortho- 
graphy of bounds. 
;.■ ■ •' . ■ ' ." • '■■ • ■• .. 


Hawaiian verbs ar6 not ijfi- 
flected, rior^ are most , 
noJns changed in the 
plural . Possessive sys- 
J tern quite different. . ; 


Word order within noun 
phrases and^wi thin the f 
Hawiaiiah sentence is radi-' 
cal ly: di f ferent from Eng- 

^: -^vlish.'- • V ' 



CURRICULUM OUTLINE FOR HAWAI IAN 
Three- Year Sequence, Level I 



CUL T URE 



Listening: 

450-650 
Words and . 
expressions 



Reading: 

500 - 750 
words and 
expressions 



Speaking : 

400 - 600 ■ 
words and 
expressions 



Writing : ^ ■ 

400-600 
words and 
Express ipns 



Concepts : 



> In the cbntexivbf the topics or 
'fNhi-ts:;.-; . ' :,v- • ' 

greetings >^ 
leave-taking V ' 

social amenities 
. classroom (incV. administra- 
tive and conversatjional 
terms) . o ^ 
• numbers 

. colors ; 
tlpthing : 
clock time v - 

calendar time V 
school building and com- / 

munity locations 
members of family ■ 
parts and. functions of body 
. family Iff A ■ - = ' - 
meals 
Weather ; 
; Christmas v 

Noun^> verbs, adjectives, and 
adverbs pertaining to these : 
/subjects as well as function 
/ words such as : '^a me ^ aJ<u, . 
f i^ ^rm^ i/id^ e, me, ua, 
' ] : ^ . e. . . aha, ke^ . .nei, o/a, . .\ " 

Empte^ pl^tced on 

concrete descri pti ye vocabul ary 
connected with reality familiar 



to 



the students. 



In spoken ahd written ' form. Words make up 
a language < To.cpmmuriiGate in Hawaiian, 
one must grasp 'the meanfng, isol ated err ; 
in context, wttbdut conscidus reference 
to English, - -'\r; 



introduction to Hawaii an^^c^^^ 
should be an integral and natural 
part of teaching Hawaiian but ~" . 
should not take the. pi ace of ' 
teaching the lan^lge.. " , 

The envi ronftienf^of the cl assroom: v 
books , jjiosters arid signs , decor, 
magazines, tapes, records, films, 
and pictures, and the activities \ 
carried out therein, games, / 
singing, dancing, food preparation, 
and discussions, should all 
stimulate the students ' interest 
in learning about Hawaiian 
culturfe. . 

The units of vocabulary can and 
should be linked to the study 
of culture wjienever possible. 



Cultural items are alf integral 
part^o^ a language. In listening 
to readi ng Hawai i an , one must . 
be ^are of the nuances of cul- • 
tural forms. Jo speak or write 
Hawai fan' correctly* also means tb 
use .culturally acceptable forms. 



CURRICULUM OUTtlNE FOR HAWAIIAN 
Three-yejar Sequence, Level II 




PHONOLOGY 



MORPHOLOGY 



Listening: '^^^'); ^ 

Further work 
mastering sbunirdi s- 
•^crifni nation and 
cdmprehension of 
vowels, vowel cl usr 
ters, long vowels, 
consonants; glottal 

stops, liaison • 
Rhythm and melddly of 
sentences 



Reading ;' 

Association of all 
Hawaiian sounds 
with the proper 
brthographic sym- 
bols ; : ' 
Cognates/1 ban words 
Accent » stress, and 

sylTabicatiqih 
Rhythm 'and melody 
■ of natural breath 
groups- and whole 
" sentences * 



Perwnal prtnoUriS with all 

markers ^ 'r- 
All locatives. V 
Irregular' ri^^a'afttype/ verbs 
Neflative words - -^^^^^^ / 
Passive mafrker . -li^.' / 
Agent marker in passive 

phrase ^ 

Agfent? markers in beginnini^ ;^ 
of phrase ' 

Nominal izing marker 'dja. 

Al 1 possessive forms 

Past and^ non-past aspect 
markers • ; . 



The same as above . ';■ . ' 
Interrogati ve rnarker anei 



Pos'liiori of verbal aspett 
• -markers in all types 6f.'^ 

phrases: ^ : : 
; ' ' Pisit/non-past 
f Imperative - 
Positive/n6gative 
^ Interrogative 

Active/passive . 
Position of pronoun and 
non-pronoun subjects in 

V all types of phrasfes 
Position and type of pps- 

V sessive word in positive 
and negative phrases 

Position of nominal izing 
- particles *ana and ^ha 



The same as above 



Speaking : 

Further work towards 
' mastering sounds 

production invdlying 
-elements listed a- 
- boVe 



Writing : * • 

Association of al 1 
Hawaiian sounds 
with the proper 
orthographic sym- 
bols when writing 



The same -as above " 



The same as above . 



The safne a^S abcfve « , 



ThJ same as above • 



Concepts : ; 

Hawai 1 an pronunciation 
word juncture, and ^ 
stress are very dif- 
ferent from Engl ish. 



ERLC 



English verbs are gover^d 
by tense whereas Hawai ian^ 
verbs are governed % a^;- 
: pectl,, 

P art ic Tes # r^e / i mpo rt an 
and numerous in Hawaiia 
Geruhi^s frequently used in 
placi; of infinitiviBS. ^ 



Wbrd order in interrogative 
sentences is usu^l^ly th 
^^^ *same as in declarative. . ; 
* Functions of words in Ha- 
^ waiiBn, sentences determined , ■ : 
; usually 'by particles..: ^ 
,'P6ssessi ve words become krless 
in' phrases rel ating to numbet^s, 



CURRleULUM pUTtlN^ HAWAIIAN- 
Three- Yeiap Level II 



VOCABULARY 



CULTURE: 



listening: . 

750 - l;25q- 
words and ,. 
expressions 



^ Readimi: 

: ^,500'^^ 

words: and 
V expressions 



Speakings : V ' ' 

500 -^ 750 ^ 
words and 
expressions" 



- : Waiting : ^ 

: 500 - 1,000 

•^v.:^<i^;^d."•^ .-^ 

■ .■^o■svf:^;^■■^"'*• . - 



; Concepts : 



In the con text -Of the tdpil cs or 
\untts : ^ 
: Tdaily- routiri ' • C ; ; f 
: * -^telephoning ; _ 
shopping . 
;Wney. 

• ;^ 'i^ nuntbers "i n siieis ,, measure-- 
- v'jnents , dates , time , ^ etc. 
Tetters an^-postiiig mail - 
restaqrantsC *• 
I nature activities ' • 
recreation . V ^ 
doctor, den . 
.-• datifig;-'^:; - '' • 
^^^'s/toninuntty.;' 
> i tra(n^portation^y : 
: . .- "fami arrcl^ishin^: i- V : - 
^ ■ fbpd Prep^raHoh: 

^ historical sit^s • . 
htstprical events varfd per- ^ 
; ' sorjages * " ■ : 

'government 
htjlidayS' * v ■ 

!'v"- ."sports.; , ^ 
.entertainment' . 
■V T":arts . 

Nouns , verbs^ adjecti ves^^ an^ 

adverbs pertainingiitp :these 
' : ^:subjeets ;as:W^ asg'fconjuric- 
tidnsV: iritera6ctforfs^ 
/ particles not^f^reviously 
. cohered i y 



■Vocabulary wbrds^ may seem 

clbsely related .from Hawaiian ^^to .English or 
yixe vejT'sa but they^ will almost Vti.lw^^ " 
far in rartge of meani ng . Care must ; be taken- 
•in l-ookijig up new words ; ;the first one found', 
may not be thfe most accurate on6. ' ' 

Vocabul ary i s -i n f luenced by hi stbri cal back- 
ground, social custonte^nd levels, and other 
.fa<;tprs. '. ' ■ . 
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i ; Visual :'and audio-stimuliv*v 
;^2is we^T as the, adjoining : 
vdcabulaT^ subjeiEts,"shoul<i- ; 
suggest the fpTlbwing cul- ; > 
tural items fofvstudy. atS^ 
thiB second; .leyei :. , T 

; sJ^/lfes of' living^=^ ' ■ 

. : '■: V-nar^:J^Hawaii'^ ••■ ■ 

\"\;fdmiiy/'.'- . 'r-.-:'' '/)^:.^ 

■■'■^ ■ ■■■••rura1^:v :.^:v" 

; piersonal relattonships^;^ 
- gepgraphic features^; f 

•folklore : ; 

' ■ government ^ ' 
■ ^ hi stojrical events ' 
; ' V - ancient religipn ' ' ; 
. ' \ dance/dhahts ^^'^''"''--'^r: • 
V- touri-sm./,/ t -"'- 'y-:-:'^'' ^ 
harmony wit ^^^^ nature/ y t 
" : y reTatidi«hi4iS;^to other 
Polynesians , - ' 
/ Hawaiian nam^s ; ; • 

non-vj^rbal vcommiini c^tioji^ 



in 'listening[ or reading, t ; 
spe'akiife: or , wri 1 1 rig^ cuitui?al 
•patte^r^hatye an effect and: , 
must: be! dbseiry by a jjativC^ ^ 
or hphr-nati ve speaker ^ 
HaWaiian^.^ • - ^ - ; 
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CURRICULUM OUTLINE FOff HAWAIIAN 
three-Year Sequence, Level HI 



syntAx 



PHONOLOGY 



MORPHOLOGY 



Listening : 
-Introduction to resgional 
Nmd dialectical differ- 
' ences , e.g. , /k/ vs /t/ , 
. /l>f vs /r/ , and d^stri- 
■ bution of /w/ and hi 

V Increased length and speejl 
, •Of utterances : ^ 
Nuances associated wi^ 

''different stresses and 

V intonations 



Reading : * ' 
Improvi rig reading ski 1 1 

with iA<?^ease in fluency 

and expipbssion^? 



Speaking ; 

ImproNnrvg pronunciation 
with increase in speed 
and naturalness of 
^<^^^nce 

GreaiJr ^awareness of 
sm^ilrl pronunciation 
differences T'^i 



Comparfsons of adjectives 
Use of linking ai in sen- 
tences with pre- posed 
adverbs of : 

time v^, 
.place.- 
. ^ manner . - ■ ^Jpp'p.^ 
and in some dteflpe^^ 
clauses in complex sen- 
tences ; " : 




The same as above 



The same as above 



Word order of sentences re--^;;^ 
quiring'the linking ai ; 

Reinforcement of syfitactical 
el ements i ntroduced i n 



The same as above ^ « 
Reading more complex material 
including original sources, 
normal and non-normal, word ' 
orders, and legaT^^fqrmal . 
and informal structures 
The same as above ' 
Speaking in more com];)lex 
and longer phrases in 
dialogues, monologues, 
and extemporaneous' , con- 
. versation ! ■ 



' Impreving writing skm 
/ wi th at ten t i on to i nr. 
dividfeial needs : 



The same as above 



The same as above 

Writing of longer and fjore 
complex phrases in expanded 
narratives % . 



/ Ccincepts : ' ; C 
^ildt 311 native speakers 
(ff Hawaiian - scHind alike- 
•^but'siD^ea^^^^ 
V rHawaji|n ijsiiaTJy under 
/ ;5tdod* bvy^^oipst natiye'* 
^peakers> i . . ; 
Phopo 1 og i cal .changes i some 
;^ predictable, occur i^^ 
: ' fast speech. . 
.^Poetic iforms and images 
usually differ rfrom 
.eVergrday H&waiiain. 



the use of the-: linking . 
parti(5:le seems* arbitrairy 
and difficuft ^ firSt; " 
- ; >ut with' exferii s^ an** z' 
pracliice; Cdm^hen^io^ 

' \an3 fluency, Wril res,u3t 



Word j!l^der,\p^ 

^ inforpial Speech an4 Writing, 
5 can differ greatly fronr v 
y istandard Hawai i an but^ s ti 1 1 ; 
• be cofiai^rehended without' ' 
tbo^-mi^h ' di.f f ic^l tyV 



0 •% 
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CURRICULUM OUTLINE FOR ''HAWAliAN 
Three-Y|^j|r Sequernjer III , 



VOCABULARY 



CULTURE 



Listening:?^ 
Reading: 
Speaking: : 
Writing: 



/Concepts : 



^irrqt^ases^n ^ocab in alT stalls / 4 
.■ft) welV.over a tlrousag^ words vifif 
resuH;- but extent of jhqreaS^s wi 1 V de-i,. 
-pend on individual vocabulary work by 
students^as they work o^individuajlv or 
group projects inyoTving^research into*'' 
written material or •interview; and .con- 
versations with native and other non- 
native speakers of, Hawaiian. ^ ■ 
■ • ■ . ,. . ■» ■ 

■ ■• *■ ^^-i . ... .... . 

Passive vocabularies ■t?t:*^he i^ife^tl^ / 
skills will beMarger than the active ' 
vocabulaTie^s^aj/ail'able to studenf 
when using the productive skilfsi^, 

A variety of fraded readers 'and original 
source materials wi4:h :^nd.ji«(^ 
may be lised at; this level . 'Wuch of the* 
passive vocabulary developed will come 
from' i nd'i vi dual acti vities b^e^l on in- 
terests ind needSi. 

Periodic review of group interests wi 1 1 
result in matei^rials and activities 'sag- 
gestions which'^can result in good vocab- 
ulatty building for" the majority of the 
students; • ^ ^ 
■ ' ' ■ ^•■.■'^ ■ ■■. . ;.* _ . • 

Exposure^ shouli be made to: - 

1) more abs%*act vocabulary connect^ 
e^ with intellectual activity, i 
judgment^Lprais^bnd: criticiism; / 

-A. . ■ ant^'"' . 

2) .vocabulary designed to express' 

, eniof|[ons and feelings. ' ^ : V 

■■^ ■■ .■ V ■ ' ' e ' '■■ - ■ K ■ ... ■ 

Wo;rds^nd-e;|0reisions that can be used . 
tol convey ^po|tid.;images s^ ' ^re- \- 

, serine d for t^se students wishTn|^to ' 
4song»^cha]|t,' or poetry compofit^ oh. V; 



Spoken and^written vocabulary differ -^^ volume 
and kind. The^iomm^Vid of a large, vocabulary 
can be achieved only through conste^nt^ listen- 
ing, speaking, read^^g, and writing practice. 



V'.. . 



* 
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Cultural Items from^ previous 
levels can be^irftroduced 'in 
the third level and dealt 
with on a higher level of 
maturity and jnsight. \ 

\ ■ ' ' 

Historic and pre-contact 
events and personages '^shou Id 
be discussed and related tB 
f (^['another and to subse- ~ ' 
queht^^ents occurring in 
Hawaii^; his tar^ ^ ; 

l\eci tati qj^ril^^^^^^^ si ngi ng/chanti ng 
'of poems, oli dJ\A ^ele huld^ 
yisJiould bie encouraged^^^^^^^^ as 
';^ranslations of poetic imayges 
from one; language to the other ; 
using and contra the : )^ 
poetic devices available in^ 
each language, • ^ w 

Original cultural insights 
leading tb writtten or spoken ■ 
narratives and/or original, 
poetic compositions should 
be encouraaed. . V 

Oral and wr-fetten exchanges 
and interchafnges among Ha- , 
waiian langliage students at 
different schools should be 
encouraged. V ; / ■ * 

; Listening- to; Hawaiian language . 
radio broadcasts ajrd attend- 

, ance at Hawaiian language and 
putt.ural acti^ties sh^^ 
.encouraaed ■ ana rewarded. : 



Hawaiian culture as it e;<ists 
and influences 1 ife today must 
be identified in its: eleffients 
and eval uated objecti vely and 
on its ^wn merits'. 



/ 



CHAPTER. 5 



# KOlia i k^i nu'ul . 
Strive, for the highest summitl-, , 
(Do the best you can in everything you do. ) 
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; : ' CONTENT AND SKILLS OF LEVELS I - HI 
in the following pages, eaclr of the levels L^skills development of the 
Hawaiian language is described first according to content areas,such as phono- 
logy, .morphology, syntax, vocabulary and culture. It is hoped that upon ( 
completion of each level a student will have been exposed to the items listed' 
in each of these areas. 

Levels and skills development are also described according to general, 
expectations of the.:^^^^^^^^ upon completion of one particular level, of study. 
F9r example. Level I Listening Skills describes the kinds of listening jcapa- 
A'lities that a stu4ent should have at the end of Level I studies. 

\ : Generally s pea kin very briefly describe the expectations 

of ,a studen^ after compl etidn of each level , 4 1 woul d be as f ollows : 
4.eyeT I The student Will be able to. .. . ' " 

'•r;/;,A,-^:^ between the English, and>Hawaiian sound, systems. 

. 'TO^^ high- level of accuracy all Hawaiian sounds encountered. 

■ ■■• -<»>^ . . ..■ ■ ■■■ ■ ■ . :. ' , •-, . . ; . ■ ■ 

, C. discriminate between Engl'ish ^nd Ha^waitan word order and fb^rms. 

■ . 'D. comprehend and use b^sic sentence patterns of Hawaiian orally and 
■ . ^ i rewriting. ; ' • 

E^. converse dt an elementary level and in all verbal, aspects about 
, ' top.ic|>such as school, the family, the time ,. the wgfeither, /one's 
. • - ■ \ ..health, introducing: fHends, and where one iis going aqd what 6ne ' 
; ■ ■ ■ - TS :doing/ ,■■ . ■ .-2. ■ ■■■■ * ■.■^i. '- "-^- 

" - ■ ■ ■■ ■"■ -f^. ■; ■ . 'f ^ ' -■' . . ■'■ 

: \. ' F. . recqgni^e. and. discuss, c^^^^ items,,such as •'cjfema, ^'aina, aloha^. 
; . ali'ij m^a 'ai.Epwai':'ij hula^ mele Hmai'ij-. and recreation.. 

. LeyeT H: The student will bfe "able to..' \ ' • 

- A. mimtc and use the Hawaiian sound system.^ 

. '•V'*- ' " ■"■ . 

, ■ B. recognize and use the.appropriate past/non-past verbal aspects in 
.• ., positive.and negat4ve-phrases. ^ . ' > 

C. comprehend and give commands. • '^v dft 



D. utilize pronouns approlpriately and accurately. 



* ■ 



! V F. recognize and use the main sentence word order patterns available to 
: : >^ ; . ' emphasize the subject, predicate or object;* * ^ 

. 6. recognize and use tl\e' various interrogative words with appropriate 

responses;. ^ : -^j--' ■ . ■ * i^' 

: H.- recognise and use the possessive constructions. .-^ ' 

.■■■•#■ • >^'-'-. ■• . . ' I -f . " . ■ ' ■ ; ; : ' ^: [ •■ ■ 

, I. converse'on and read at ,jan intermediate level about topics such as^ 

1. ' :;dining in the family an^l in public s([ropping, making phone calls,\t> V^/ 

travelli^g^and using various modes of transportation, and legends . ff: 

■ ' of Hawai'i. ' v ' C- ^ 

"j. J.#recognize and discuss cultural. items, such as events in Hawaiian his tory^^^ 
V.his^ori^J ""sites and tourist, attractions, aspects of Hawaiian life . ; 
' ^nd concerns today, and food procutementrproduction, and preparationj.^'^^^ 

-. •- ■ ft* T ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ /~ • * . 

.!<. ^rite short; paragraphs on any of the; topics listed in^I arid J above. 
$ Level III: The student will be able to... 

^ i\. u^e ^Se Hawaiian sound system with a high level'of accuracy. 

\^ S. converse and- read-at a more advanced level about such topics as cited • ' 

' above in Level .II. . . 



C. recognize and discuss cultural items, such as former system of govern- 
ment, historical highlights and personalities, r^ecreation, religion^; 

7. environmental protfefction, harmony and responsibilities in formeV' . 
times and appticatibn to life in Hawai'^i today, relationships to 
South Pacific languages and cultures, , and -Hawaiian psychic phenomena. 

■:D. utilize appropriate gran^^^ and vocabulary to com- > 

' muni cate effectively; . - ■ ■ 

E.^cdnverse with/a-h level, of proficiency oh any subject to which 
' Hhe student has been exposed'. ' ' ■ 

•;F. write.;.longer naf!jc|^t;ives/comp6sitipns on thef' topics -Tisted 'in B ^ 
r;^ and C above i '-'^ " ■ ^ V . ' / > 

G. write clearly and e-^j^iv^ly anci in a style a^proprisrte tp the^ . 
occasion.; ■ ; ' ..^ . • ■. " . ■ ■ ' - 



1. 




LEVEL I / 



Llsteffinq Ski 

. Simple utt 
nuncliatioh and 

/ ^ According to 

* -v. ; . ■ 
0 



are'kir^^ spoken with; rhythrn;> i^^ 




oom setting and the larteri alS usJedV the ; student ! 
^ds oi^ Hawailah';and be kble; td^^iii^fic 



distihi 
Syllab 



aWa ti an i n nitft i[ma1 pal ts : of ; ^e or twp^ 

\^^^S^-^ demonstr^^pfTStja^'pS^^^^^ , . - 

Hawai i an ^if^l^^^ rhy tp^ slir^^^ ^ j uhctyre:^ /$lt6tta1^ ^ 



di reqjions jiiiten :i# ^ ^ 



■ and imper^ti^^ v -i' - - 



of var'ipus situations and^ocabufairy such^ ;y::;v o^^^ 



' ■ ' 4. vOthdr^dpi<» 1^ UstedTundei^^^ Cur- ■ ; : . > 

i ;■■' . '.> l/;^;',6 waiv/no wat|;^na'wai>''^-;,.. ■-■'.-^r'^':. 
' v^;" (mai): " ' . 

' '^i^?*' ^ 3/ ^ heft, Ilia hftplaia- i^^l^^^ 



I . demonstrate un^elflandplP, of sefecterf comnibn prpposi ti ons^-and 1 ocattves - ' 

■ ^i.''..'!*'- \ ^ : ■. ' ■ ' ' ^^f*: '•■.^•^^»^■ 
i n . Bo-'hea. Biai 'oe?) r'v'" ■ 
4.. a; a^mi(l;.i.f/^ '-- ■ — 
* .5. -i/majjuna^^*^ 4 



;J. demonstrat|^derst^iriding of siru'ctures and grammar withiJt the para- 
meters of |||iBeveJ of s|iMy.,^ 
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V ; Reading Ski! IV • ■ -.v'/kC.. .;>•■: - ^ -.y vv;:^^ ^S^^'^'^W^^ - 

: ' ^ ■ ; ' All Peeidfng s^l^ d incorporate only^ mateH^ hi^ bieen preVi o%lj^: 4?: x A \:^mM.: 

] ;Tearried thr^ough ^51§tf^n|ng aihdl spi^kihg skillSi^>i^^ direclfeC-^iil^f^"^; . ■ 

/■^/;^sfmi-directed ng • apprpaches '."i^^pl ;-:-v^6Vr'-^-- ■^^'■^'i''' .-. './J 



• j.; Dforected V 




,;v^- : reading^./passagesi^so^s:,, ftc. ■■ .;-'';^:;/>\^^.:;^;r::v^ ^^U^l;^'^'?^"'''^'- 
'r' ; ^ cAccording to" the classroom' sett$^ and thejnate»*^al s \i^ktiif::^M^^'^ 1 



►rding to the classroom' settlB^ and the matettal s u5%|.^;4Jje;-s^^ 

A. 'derjibnstrite,^ 

" ' ■■ "'" assages^, songs', .-.et*^ 



Such as 



r^allsilentfy materiat^sucffUs 'dUlogues, '^el^cfe^^ reading, ^a^sages, 
songs V . etc.. : . . ' ■ - ■ ' ' • ^ : ■ - lo. >,^: . . . «g ■ 



nr. In 




, :;-.KJi , 
.if,?' 



'-if 



Generally hot ;^ 
Speaking Skills ■ v 



icabl 



. ♦ 



IS 



• All mimicked ind direclsed iterances ar^Moken with rhythfti, intonation* pro- 
nunciationi stress,: Tiai§dn ,i'vo^la;lengthenin and speed 'approximating nat^e . 
speech. ..On'ginal Utterances ai^^ toM understood by a native 

speaker df Hawaiian and are hot- o|f ens i^ ■ ' 
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AccojNding to; the class ro^ t^Ria.t?.r1als used, the student wilj 

V / A. mimic' all sounds of rfaw^ ' ' ■ ' ^ 

>:i . B. mimic all dialogue and narrative sentences and structures.' : 



: : • ;^(^'^^^^^ the alphabet in Hawaiian and spell tfpal ly by syllabi dation. 

. . simple questions based on vocabulary and structures 

. - e|a^^^^ under LISTENING objectives. . ' ' . 

- ..fc^^^^^^ and sing the words of selected Hawaiian songs. ? - 

.;. r and appropriately the vocabulary and structures 

r^, .;^ : " elaborated under LISTENIN6 objectives. . 

Gv uise culturally dialogues, mono- ' 

• loguesV etc» 

i<ri ting Skills - ' 

V Mritin on the material which the student has first encountered orally 

and has read silently or aloud. 

i . . Copying , 

According to the classroom setting and the materials used,- the student/will 

A. write letters of the alphabet, 'oHm^ fex^wz/cSj and punctuation marks. 

B. copy words, phrases, dialogues, songs, and/or paragraphs. 

II > Dictation ^ ^ ^ 

Accpr'ding to the classroom setting and the materials userd,rthe student will 

A. write :letters of the alphabet, syllables, dijacritical markings, nunfcers 
and punctuation marks as dictated. ' / 

B. write Words, phrases, Sentences, dialogues and/or paragraphs as dictated. 

III. Directed Mriting 
According to the classroom setting and the materials- used, the. student-' - 

. WilU.. ^ - ' : r • ' . . ^ • ■.• , 'v.t.. ■• ' , 

■ -. — - . ■ - • • • :^ ■ , ■ .;■ ■ •■ ■ ^-. - - :• , V \ ■ 

A. rewrite sentences making necessary chanibSs in structure or form, v - ^ 

B. write^nsWers to questions based on^^Tected material which has been read. " 

C. . write simple paragraphs based on guide qufestionsHor selected. lifiaterials. 

••• ■ ■ V ■. . * ' ■ -■ / = ■ • ■ ' 

IV. Independent GbmposTtion ' ^ 

-According to the classroom setting a^id the materials used, the^studerit 
? wi>l ::write simple. sentences and/or paragrjaphs of 30' to 40 Words describe 

familiar pictures and objects or based or||^ami liar sttuatidns, dialogues, etc!. 



All utterances are understood when spoken with rhythm pronunciatipn 
1 iaison, vowel leng^ening, and speed appftiximating nati W^^^^^ Utterances become 

■longer and mo^. complex. ' • ' - 

Situational V/ / - ' 



According to the classroom setting and the materials used, the stiident / 

■ • - , . • . ' ' ■ ■ •■■ ■ , . ' -> ' ' ■ , ■ ■ . '■ . j 

A. demonstrate understanding of various situations and vocabulary, siich as 

\. all subjects li^ed uhden Level I Listen but in greater 

depth-..- ■■- : ,v ■ .v ■ 

2. Shopping and dining iti .a restaurant or at a pa/ina/ZM'oM, 

3. directions, addresses, and telephone numbers. 

4. vacation travel expressions (routes, hotels, tickets, reservations). 
• 5. selected hi stpjncal_sites and f^^^ 

6. arts, crafts, food procurement and preparation. 

7. other vocabulary as listed under Vocabulary, Level II, in the 
Curriculum Out line ; — 

B. identify the appropriate response to an oral question or statement. 

C. demonstrate understanding of recombinations of familiar material. 

D. demonstrate uncJerstanding of the topic and the details of dialogues 
. and other oral presentations. ^ v . 

E. .. Remonstrate- understanding of unfamiliar words and phrases through sen- 
sible guessing within the context of a familiairtopic. ^ 

. / ■ • ^ 

II / Structural / > ' v • • 

. ;■ " — '^k-'- ^ ' '■ ■ , ""■ ■ ••• 

^ According to the classroom setting and the materials: used, the student „ - 

^ '-will....- ■ ■' . / - . ... ... 

A. demoTistrate understanding of *the structures listed under Level I, Li ^^^^ 
^' v ing Skills, but in greateV depth. . ^: . 

""'■■■r •■ ■ ■•■ a " . . r" ■ . ' ' V'-'; ■ . . ■ ' ■. ^ - \ ^' ' 

. B. demonstrate understanding of the following structures and grammar: 

1 .all those morphological and syntactical items Tisted under Level I 
i ' * > / in the Curriculum Outline. ■ . ' 

' ' -2. word order j0#-pos^tive and negative sentences using pronoun and 
non-pronoiin subjects. 
3. word order of sentences in the active and passive voices. 
' ; 4. " word cgrder of sentences 4n agent-emphasized sentences. 

5. other morphological and syntactical items as listed in the Level II 
. Vvi.. ; . . 'C^ - 

'. v;;- ■ V . ^ • > - 72 '\ ■ 



Reading Skills • ^ vV/ ^ '^V' ^^,' 

All material read is e||h9r a re vocabulary and structures 

or is initial ly presented :|iptfi6 teacher f^^^ reading comprehension arid 

.fbn^>w-up ■reading. ■ 

I. Directed ; '• - ; ■ ■ / ' A . 

According to>the classroom setting and the matlMaTs used, the studerit. 

...will,..- \ '/ -/..-y, ^* ' •. : •. V--' 

A. demonstrate^ understanding pi mS^^ dialogues, 
sentences, ^eT&ipt6jcI reading passages, songs, etc. 

r B. read aloud matenal,suiGh as dialogues, sentences, selected reading pas- ' . 
sages, songs, etc. : . . 

II. Semi-Pi retted 

According to the classroom setting and the materials used, the student 
will'. .-. • ^ . ■ ' ■ ' 

■ ■ ■ . ' ■■ ■ ■ ■ . >^ . ■ ■ ^- ' • 

A. demonstrate understanding of. material read silently, such as sentences,, 
dialogues, selected reading passages, songs, etc, 

B. read aloud materials, such as sentences, dialogues, selected reading 
passages, songs, etc. a ^ 

III. Independent ^ • 

S\il] very limited at this level although the teacher carfmake graded • 
readers, sonje easy original source materials, and teacher-genei^ated materials 
available to those students who express, an interest in- readinst.dn their 
-•.own.. 



Speaking SMllt ^ \ v 

• "■■■V -. • ^" % ■■ ■ : ■ ,.■ ■ ■ : : ^' ■ - 

All mimicked ^and directed utteraricfes are. spoken with rhythm, intoriation, ^ro- 
nunciationv stressi, liaison , vowel- lengthening; and speed approxi masting native 
speech.- Orf^inal utterances are spoken well endiigh to be understood by a nativ^ - 
speaker of Hawaiian and not offensive to the speaker '^%ear (i.e. , the native speaker) 
EmpKasis gradual Ix shifts: from i^'micked ta directed and originaf utterances, and 
spoken Hjtterancesr' become Tpnger and mbre complex: ^ ' 



I, Mimicry yrepel^ition of a modeT) > > - i^" 

i According to the classroom setting' and the materials used, the flStudent 
• will . ' 

A. demonstrate greater skill in producing the sounds of Hawaiian (in com- 
jfi/ • »parison with the level of fluency gichievecl in Level I). 



B. demonstrate the ability to* mimic longer and more complex sentences (in 
comparison with the level of complextty: aehievied in^^L^^ I). 

II. Directed (teac^^ > 

According to the classroom setting and the materials used, the student 

■'.•■witT...... ■ • • V : ^ ■ •. • . . .y 

A. answer '^ith complete sentences questions which are based on yocaibulary 
: and structures listed under LISTENING objectives. 

B. be able to ask questions based on the vocabulary and structures listed 
under LISTENING objectives. r i 

C. present oral summaries of approximately 30 words based on reading 
material presented at this level. \ . 

D. demonstrate the ability to use the structures and granraar listed under 
V / LISTENING objeetives. - ; 

E. demonstrate an awareness of cultural patterns and behavior. 

III. OriginaT v(creative expression) . 

According to the classroom setting and the material^ used, the student 
. -will.':. . V ' - ■ ■ - ■- ./ ' 

A. use correctly and appropriately the vocabulary listed under the 

LISTENING objectives. " ., - ' ■ V, 

■ B. use correctly and appropriately the structures listed under the 
' ; , V XI STENING objectives. . . ,. - • , ♦ : 

Writing Skills 

All written work is. spelled correctly and reflects the proper use'.of words, 
phrases, and sentences which the student has first learned orally and has read 
silently or aloud. ' , . / 

Iv Dictations 



:in^ 



; / According tb.l^e classroom setting and the materials uSed, the 'student will /.V 
• /jtJ^^ vocabffiaryi Wprds, phrases, and simple paragraphs based on material 
; : /^e^iously learried^'^^^-,^ ^ ^ ' ^ ; ^ ^ ^vf ^ / V . 

■ II. Directed Writing v / ' * ^ 

, ^ ' According to the classroom setting and the materials used, the student V 
■.will..-.. ■ ■ • ■ 

A. write answers to questions based on material read.' ' / ' "■■y. 



B. write questions Ka^^^ 

p. write brief compositions based on answers, to questions about. material read! 
J), use Structures learned this level ^making the necessary writte changes 



required by specific patterns 
III; Independent Composition 



According to tife classroom setting and the-materials. used, the student 

will.'.. ■ • ' • . , ; : . , .. '.• . ^ 

/; . ■ ■ • ' • . ■ ■ . ., ./.• , • ■ ■ . . ' - • ' . * ■ ■ 

A. , wrife brief compositions of 40 to 50 words Based on material read.* ^ ' 

B. . write/brief compositions of 40 to^^O words describing a picture, and . 

an-^object, or a situation. . ' ^ ■ 
'* ' ^ ■ ' ■ '. . . ' " 

c. write short original dialogues based on everj^ay situations or on those 

listed und^r LISTENING objecttves. 9. 
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Falls of.Clyde and OR&L Railroad Engine . ? ; 



75 : 
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LISTENING :SKILLS M / v , \ - 

All recorden utteraftcesvare spoken in standard Hawaiian by native speaJcer ; . 
(to the extent avai lable) . Teacher. utterances are spoken in standard ispeech^ at 
normal .speed. There wi 11 be some yari ations in speech^ patterjps, such as di alects , f| 
child's utterances, sub-standard, speech or slang, specifically studied in con- 
nection .with a particular dialogue^ parra^ song, class or . commercially generated 
play, or other material, '^ .z " v : ; 

: The listening skills refer to understanding. the spoken language without 
reference to the written form except in situations such as an aural comprehension 

test. ^ ■ \ ^- .\ 

v. Situational . " * ' '\ 



According to the classroom setting and the materials used, the student 

.■;^,;->ill....:-.- . ■ '.^ ■ 

•A. . demonstrate understanding of various situations and vocabulary, such as: 

1. all subjects listed under Levels rand II LISTENlNa SKILLS, but in " • r 
greater d^pth. ; - \ 

^2. government. • 

3. historical 'and pre-contact events and personages. * , 

4. current events. ^ 

B. demonstrate understanding of adapted selections/ from songs v chants, Tegehds," 
; stories, and' other , materials, utilizing familia vocabulary and structures. 

" p.. demons trat# understanding of material ^ w^ is only partially . familiar 
V through ^contextual dues. ' ' 

r :^ /; ... ' ■ ■ V,.-: : ,- , 

II. Structural / ' ' , 

~ ' ■■ . -.^ ■ " ; ' 

V ^According to the. classroom setting and' the materi^^ the student • 

wi'llV..".- ^ ■ ' \^ ' .. :.*igr- : , \ ::■ , 

K'^'i , ' ^ . ■■ ■ .V . ', \ ' ■■ ; : y ■ .. ' ■ ' : . ' ■■; - ,' // ■ '. \:- ■ ■ ' ■ ■ 

v: /} A. \ understandng/ of the structures liisted under. Levels' I and 11. v 

; / '^Structural Listening Skills*, but in greater depth. ' J' ^ . 

- B. .demonstrate understandibg of' the passive voice: ^ T . ' 

. C. demonstrate undqrs|andtn^ of .phrases indluding the ^^1^ ' ' . " ' 

'D. deiionstrate undwsiaFr<Iiing of and discrim between .verlj'- aspects/ 

E. demonstrate UKder^tandlng, Of particles within phr^^ . . 

III. Enrichment V"' ^ . 

: ' , = r Invite native speakers/ for v^^^ to be presented in Hawaiian. 



READING. SKILLS , ' \ v'^-:' . ..' \S-^^':' '-^'l^ 'i'' .■■'■■^"■■^ 

: ;■• : : ^, : ^- : 'v:^-- ; ■ \ : .■■^.'/'V /.v^ 

Most material used in class <Jr for, independent readinai^is eitheri a- recbmbinatlori* 
of famil iar Vocabul ary and structureis or ii ini:ti ally presented by tbe ' teacher, v Some 
students may be motivated to do individual reading apd research in ori^ifial soure6 = 
materijSl whiich had not been: presented in class. ' - 

I . Directed/Semi^Direct^d ' ■ /: / ^- ^ '-/-"^''^ '^ 

.'■ '■.-- ■^v- ■ ^. ■ ®:. ' ^ ^- ''^^M ■[.::-■:■ ^\ 

Accsprding to the ■classroom' setting and the mat'^riaTs used, 'the student " 
• will demonstrate understanding of Written material "and r6ad aloud' with pr^^^^ 
per pronunciation and intdnajtion such material ats dialogues, selected reading 
passages, songs, chants, and or'iginally^^reate<f-?Jiai^ativ 

ndependent^ '^li-ffi- :'^\'':C' ' ' '': -'Vi^'[-:-'r .' ' ' ■ 

/ The stud^^nt wi 1 1. read s imp! e materi al i n books, graded recfders, student ° ' 
. , niewspapers arfd other matei'ials, usua^^ one leveV below th^ instructibna> 
level: Some ntore -^yanced and mo^ 
• o . ' . to, do readings in ^^Igina source materi alSj such- as old' Hawaiian newspapers, •. 
■ of legends an^ hi'storkar accounts, accounts of Hawaii ain life 

%;^;^|^in pre-cpntact tim^^^ son^ and chants .r ' , ' '-^-^ , ' 

•■v.''tv." ' ' ■ . ■ » • ■. • . . ^ . . . ' ^ ^' ■ , - ■ ' 

:i$AklNG SKILLS ■ .' ^ . [ -V./ ' -i,: v-^V^ "-.. , ; - • 




■ ' ■ ■ ■ ■■■■■ - ' ' • ■ 



V All miTiii eked and di rected- utterances are spoken with rhythro^^i.'^^ 

pronunciation, stress, .liaison, vowel lengthening, &nd speed appnjxfjna^^t^^ native 
speech. Original utterances are , spoken well enough to.,be uBderst^d-by a native 
speaker of Hawaiian and are not offensive' to such a perso'p's ear. ' E((rphasis is 
placed, on directed^and original ' - \ • \ " 

•I> Mimtcry (repetition of a model) • ^ ; - ^ \ " ' 

■■■■■■ -^N vv.l^v ■'■■-'^^iV':' " . 

I' According to the classroom setting and the materials" used", the studeiit' ' W 
will* demonstrate greater-skill in mimicking mod[el sentences, poems, srorigs, 
expressions, and other selected. materials comparison with the jevel of , 
fluency achieved in Levels I ahd il . ^ ' "' ' 

Pi rected / (teacher-motivated)- * ^ " r^^^ ! ■ , / 

Aeeording to the cl assroom setting and th6'mat6ri|ls u^ed,; the istudeht," ^> 

will-.-.. ^ ■. -'■■■r- „ ■ V,.:-" '/ ■'SM-'' 

A. answer with complete sentences, when directed, any questions wMch ■ 
contain familiar vocabulary and structures;. ^•« • ■ 'r ■ > V ' 

B. ask questions using fami liar yi) cab ij>?iry ;apd structures. , . V * 

'■ ' ' .' ■, ' -x'-x^; ■ V. ^- '.■■'■"f- ) ■ 

Ci* demonstrate ability to use, f aijiiliar* /Vocabul ai^^ structures.- v , . 

,D. epresent oral summaries of approxipiately. 3 to 5 minates\(50 to 100- wordsT 




